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THE PROBLEM 


KW studies of personality have been based on inventories 

that were both systematic and objective. None of them, to 

the writer’s knowledge, has utilized the time schedule as a 
source of data. This is an attempt to show the advantages and 
limitations of the study of personality through time schedules 
analyzed in terms of underlying motivation. 

An objective study of personality must depend on a study of 
the individual’s daily behavior.(1) To speak of personality 
‘traits’? seems to be useless, as studies based on the trait hypothe- 
sis have so far amply proved. A personality must be studied as 
an ‘‘integrated organism which, as a result of conditioning in 
culturally defined social situations, develops certain persistent ad- 
justment patterns’’.(2) It should be clear that one’s daily, hourly, 
momentary responses constitute these persistent adjustment pat- 
terns, and that there is no other way of getting at them than the 
detailed survey of an individual’s behavior. This survey must 
include everything from the so-called rising habits to the so-called 
bedtime habits, and omit nothing between these limits. 

This study is based on the hypothesis that the duration and 
frequency of a given instance of behavior are of some importance. 
Time period, as used here, refers to the duration of an instance 
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of behavior based on a given motive. A motive may be defined 
as a muscle tension evoked by a definite stimulus-situation. Overt 
behavior is always preceded by such a tension, but the latter may 
of course be blocked and so never pass into overt behavior. ll 
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A Quantitative Representation of Personality-Type, Based on Motive and Duration 
of Time Spent in Expression of Motive 


so-called cravings, yearnings, longings, hopes, and aspirations, 
looked upon as blocked muscle tensions, may thus be studied as 
behavior in themselves. If we choose to regard.them as prepara 
tory to overt acts, however, they are motives. In this study we 
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— ai a ‘a 
fined deal enly with those implicit tensions, or motives, whose validity 
vert as preparatory acts was established by the fact that those acts 
may S had taken place. 


All Thomas and Znaniecki’s fourfold classification of wishes was 
| as a basis for the motivational analysis of the subjects’ be 

havior in this study. The classification is an outgrowth of a com- 
hensive study of human behavior, based on a large number of 

timate documents.(3) The list of wishes, for this reason, was 
{ in competition with those numerous lists of motives proffered 
at various times by armchair philosophers.- In addition, this clas- 
ification seemed to possess some rather obvious advantages, viz. : 


? 
ie) 


1. No wish ineluded in it overlaps any other wish; that is to say, each 
wish is independent of the other three wishes in the series. 

2. No wish can immediately supplant another; that is to say, once a 
certain instance of behavior is attributed to a certain wish, the same 
behavior cannot be said at once to become expressive of another wish. 
All wishes must somehow be expressed in every human individual. 

|. Every person’s behavior, viewed over a period of time, may be said 
to be dominated by one outstanding (generic) wish. 

The dominant wish may be traced to various antecedents which in- 
fluenced the individual at an early stage of his development. 


lhe derivation of this system of categories may be briefly 
ted as follows. Thomas and Znaniecki conceived of personality 
erms of individual and social development. On the individual 
they found two universal wish-patterns: the wish for new 
rience, based on curiosity (pattern of approach), and the wish 
security based on fear (pattern of withdrawal). Withdrawal 
be said to take the form of security when it expands to in- 
e the retention of one’s relations or possessions; and approach 
be said to become new experience insofar as it takes in the 


continuous rejection of present, or else positive response to ever 
nging, forms of stimulation. The type of personality domi- 
ted by security Thomas and Znaniecki have designated as a 
istine; and that largely motivated by new experience they have 


ed a Bohemian. 
n the social side of personal development Thomas and 
niecki have found the adjustment of the individual to involve 
is] ror response and the wish for recognition. These wis} es 
ed on the observation that ‘‘all attitudes (are) subordinated 
ose by which the group itself becomes (for the individual) 
terion of all values’’. Broadly interpreted, the wish for re 
» has reference to love-behavior and the wish for recognition 


expansivi behavior in the presence of a social incentive. ( +) 
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Thomas and Znaniecki speak of the recognition type as a Creatiy, 
type of personality; and though they do not classify the type of 
person dominated by the wish for response apart from the Bohe 
mian, Creative, or Philistine types, it is preferable that this wish 
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Illustrations of Methods Used by Two Individual Students in Graphing Data 
Derived from Time Schedule Analyses 


type be divorced from the others and designated as a Romantu 
type of personality. 

Theoretically, of course, it is difficult to see how an individual 
could fail to develop into a well-rounded personality, that is could 
fail to convert motives into explicit action. In reality, however, 
it is rather common knowledge that certain motives, as already 
stated, do become inhibited. It is the social situation, evidently, 
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regulates the expression of one’s motives and even the degree 
to which they shall be expressed. Of course, the sociogenetic fac 
tors in the history of each individual cannot be disregarded. In 
he last analysis, it is the genesis of the personality that explains, 
according to Thomas and Znaniecki, why certain wishes come to 
be accentuated and others, by comparison, to stand out less promi 
nently in a given individual. 

(he typological scheme offered by Thomas and Znaniecki was 
outlined rather than developed in the classical monograph pub- 
lished by these authors. The value of this scheme lies in the fact 
that it lends itself to a systematic survey of an individual’s daily 
behavior, and, what is more, that it makes possible a retrospective 
nterpretation of his behavior by the individual himself. The 
survey of one’s daily behavior makes it possible to develop an 
approach wherein the Thomas and Znaniecki scheme can be used 
nanew way. The surveys here studied are based on wish-moti- 
vation, duration, and frequency of behavior as factors in the 
classification of personality types. 


THE FINDINGS 


'wo studies are presented in this paper. The first of these 
was carried out in 1922-1923. Twenty-five adolescent boys se- 
ected by the leaders of boy-groups in several recreation centers 
of Chicago acted as subjects. Partial reports of ecological proc- 
esses going on in the boys’ community, of the interdependence of 
the boys’ families on the community, and of the activities of local 
recreation agencies were published in 1926.(5) The method em 
ploved in studying the subjects, and the findings as to certain 
modal types of adjustment have also been published.(6) The data 
reserved for the present study are important only insofar as they 
test the method of discovering personality-types by the scheme 
given in the preceding section and further described below. 

The method of wish-type diagnosis, as worked out in this study, 
depends chiefly on the time element involved in the expression of 
the wishes. In addition to the subjects’ life-histories we obtained 

statement covering the distribution of the various activities in 
which the subjects engaged at the time. The statement covered 
a regular week’s program. The assumption was that the amount 
of time devoted to the expression of a certain wish indicated the 
extent to which the personality was dominated by that wish. The 


‘ 


diagram consisting of eleven concentric circles was used as a 


medium of interpretation in each case. The circles represent 
the entire range of a boy’s social behavior. The four sectors 
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of each circle represent the four generic wishes. The numeral] 
covering the amount of time spent in expressing a certain wis) 
is placed in the appropriate circle and quadrant. Upon eom 
pleting this classification, we added the numerals falling with, 
each quadrant and obtained an expression of each wish-type jy 
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FIGuRE 3 


Graphs Based on Total Time Spent by 132 Subjects in Pursuit of Their Wishes, 
Arranged According to Dominant-Wish Series 


time units.(7) The classification made on this basis was checked 
against the subjects’ life histories. The life histories tended to 
support the wish-type classification, and the latter proved to be an 
aid to the understanding of the adjustment-patterns of each sub- 
ject.(8) It was in this connection indeed that the diagram proved 
to be of greatest value. 
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In addition to furnishing these wish types, however, the scheme 
employed also furnished data for a composite behavior-picture of 
the adolescents studied. The behavior-picture seemed of greatest 

se when reduced, in turn, to its wish-equivalents. Thus, besides 

the total time spent on each wish, we obtained the relative amount 
of time devoted to each wish by all the subjects and the number 
of subjects dominated by one or another of these wishes. 

‘rom the point of view of this study it was significant that the 
stabilizing or conserving security-motive led the list, and that new- 
experience strivings, which tend to disorganize the individual, 
were at the bottom of the scale. Response and recognition, on the 
other hand, occupied an intermediate position, with response, ex- 
pressed in the treatment of parents and associates, slightly higher 
than the search for recognition in impersonal contacts outside the 
community. 


TABLE I 
oraAL Time Devorep By 25 SUBJECTS TO THE EXPRESSION OF MOTIVES, AND 
PERSONALITY TYPES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DOMINANT MOTIVE 
Total Time Number of Personality 
(in hrs. & mins. ) Types 


A A 
Eee a Eee a 


Motive Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 


Security . 2 se cw eccce 1,459:58 54.2% 7 28% 
BONPONED... 6 + tose sos rr 558 :38 20.7% 5 20% 
Recognition ‘ 433 :33 16.1% 6 24% 
7 28% 


New experience..... 9.0% 
So far as the applicability of the method is concerned, it seemed 
equally important that the wish-time distribution did not agree 
with the wish-type distribution based on wish dominance. At first 
glance the percentage distribution of the types might be said to 
confirm the theoretical equality of the wish-motives. A closer 
examination, however, points to the existence of a ranking order 
which cannot be disregarded. It shows an equal number of secur 
ity (Philistine) and new experience (Bohemian) types, and a slight 
predominance of recognition (Creative) as against response 
(Romantic) types. This, in a sense, contradicts the inference from 
the wish-time series with regard to the expected higher fre- 
quency of security as against new experience; and, furthermore, 
it shows a difference in the ranking of the wishes in the wish-type, 
as compared with the wish-time, series. This raises the question 
as to whether one is right in assuming that personality types can 
be determined on the basis of wish dominance. Of course, it also 
brings up the question of the validity of Thomas and Znanieckt’s 
classification and of the reliability of this entire procedure. 
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The second study was carried out between 1930 and 1933 as 
part of a course entitled ‘‘ The Psychology of College Adjustment”’, 
The aim of the course was to develop general orientation princi- 
ples, and to apply techniques based upon them. The present study 
was one of a number of experiments and exercises given in the 
course. 

Some 200 college freshmen, serving as subjects in this experi- 
ment, received the following instructions: 


1. For a week’s time keep an accurate, minute by minute, record of 
what you do, and the time at which you do it. Begin at the time 
of rising, and end at sleeping time. Copy neatly, leaving one mar. 
gin on the right and one on the left side of the page. 

In the margin on your right enter the wishes, Recognition, Security, 
New Experience, or Response, as they apply to your activities. You 
yourself are the final authority on which wish had been expressed 
in a given instance. 

Get the total time spent in pursuit of each wish. Draw a diagram, 
according to any of the schemes presented in class, showing the 
relations between the wishes, or your personality make-up. 
Comment on the diagram. Do you think this is an adequate repre- 
sentation of your type, as you understand it? Try to be objective 
in your judgment. Whether you agree or disagree, state your rea- 
sons fully. 

Go over your original schedule of activities, and in the left-hand 
margin, if possible, enter a letter designating each instance as 
(a) regular time, (b) emergency time, (c) resting time, (d) inter- 
mediate time, (e) leisure or recreation time. 

Re-write the original schedule, making more adequate, and more 
logically distributed, allowance for each of these ‘‘time divisions”’ 
See that you do not exceed 24 hours a day. The point of especial 
importance here is the regulation of wish expression in such a way 
as to permit the least expressed wish or wishes to receive expres- 
sion, in a wholesome manner, during the leisure time period. All 
changes from the original schedule should be marked: omissions 
encireled in blue; additions underlined in red. 

Prepare a diagram showing your personality in terms of the new 
(revised) schedule. Comment on the personality type which the 
new diagram seems to represent. Which is more true of you, the 
first or the second diagram? Why? 

You may, if you choose to do so, write a few paragraphs, stating 
how you have benefited by this experiment. 


The object of this study, as the instructions indicate, was to 
develop a more accurate technique for coérdinating time and mo- 
tive in the diagnosis of personality types, and to make this diag- 
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nosis dependent on the subjects’ own record of activities and their 
own analysis of motivation. In the first study it was believed that 
the danger of imputing unreal motives to the subjects was reduced 
hy checking the activities against the subjects’ life histories. 
Later it beeame evident that the wishes could not be accurately 
inferred by an outsider for the reason that any one of the four 
wishes could be assumed to underlie a given instance of behavior. 
Thus, in going to school, for example, some seek the thrill of dis- 
covery (new experience), others the certainty of existence that 
goes with a definite vocation (security), some the approval of 
parents (response), and still others the status that comes from 
diplomas or degrees (recognition). In this study, therefore, the 
attempt was made to induce the subjects themselves to discover 
the motives involved in their behavior. Of course, the difficulty 
here, especially with naive subjects, is the difficulty connected with 
untrained analysis. This, if not obviated, was at least minimized 
by certain precautions. 


SAMPLE OF ORIGINAL TIMB SCHEDULE PREPARED BY STUDENT FOR ONE DAY 


Type of 
Activity Duration Time Activity Wish Expressed 


Reg. 0:10 
Reg. 0:02 
Reg 0:03 
Reg 0:45 
Reg 1:00 
Reg 1:00 
Reg 0:45 
Inter 0:15 
Reg. 1:00 
Leis :30 
Reg 1:00 
Reg. 1:00 
Reg. :90 
Reg 0:05 
Reg. 0:45 
Inter. 0:10 
Leis 0:40 
Inter 0:50 
te 0:30 
Reg 0:30 
Leis 1:00 
Leis. 1:00 
Reg 1:15 
inter 0:15 
Re g 0:10 


12: 


] 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 


5 
5 


¢ 
6 


7: 
8: 


9 
10 
10 


:00— 7 


:10- 7: 


:12-— 7 
:15— 8 
:00— 9 


:00-10: 


:00—10 
:45—11 
:00-12 


:30-— 2 
:30- 
:30— ; 


3:35- 
4:20- 
:30—- 
5:10— 


-00— 
:30- 
00- 
00-— 9 
:00-—10 
:15—-19 
:30-—10 


00-12: 
2:30- 1 


:10 
12 
715 
:00 
:00 
00 
745 
:00 
:00 
30 
:30 
730 
:30 
735 
:20 
:30 
:10 
:00 


5:30 


700 
:00 
:00 
715 
:30 
740 


Dressed 

Breakfast 

Walked to street car 
Rode to school 
Psychology class 
History class 

Solid Geometry class 
Read newspaper 
Chemistry class 
Lunch 

Chemistry laboratory 
Algebra class 
English class 

Walked to street car 
Rode home 

Changed clothes 


Listened to baseball game 


Did homework 
Stayed in store 
Dinner 

Practiced clarinet 
Listened to radio 

Did homework 

Light supper 
Undressed and retired 


Recognition 
Security 
Security 
Security 

New Exper. 

New Exper. 
Security 

New Exper. 
Security 
Security 
Security 
Security 

Recognition 
Security 

Response 
Security 

New Exper. 

Recognition 
Security 
Security 

Recognition 

New Exper. 

Recognition 
Security 
Security 


The subjects were given two one-hour lectures in which the 


implications of the wishes were outlined. 
answered and practice was given in the motivational analysis of 


Where the 


behavior. 


Accuracy and frankness were emphasized. 


Later, questions were 
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subjects appeared unable to decide as to which of two possible 
motives applied, they were advised to divide their time so as to 
credit each of the two wishes equally. All of the several kinds 
of behavior-time were included, except time devoted to sleep which, 
for reasons previously given, was again arbitrarily omitted. 
Being conducted on this seale, the experiment permitted certal 
generalizations with regard to the wish-classification used. 
first problem in this investigation is, clearly, whether the system 
of generic wishes proposed by Thomas and Znaniecki is actually 
a series of disparate elements which do not overlap and which 
cannot be interchanged. If we could determine which of the wishes 
correlated with each other, and the extent to which they correlated, 
we should have one answer to this problem. It seemed useless, 
however, to obtain a Pearsonian coefficient for the wish series. 
since the wide range of magnitudes would not reveal the actual 
worth of the data. The attempt to plot the multiples of S.D.’s 
from the respective means of each wish series has likewise proved 
without value. The graph does not show any consistent trends, 
and leaves a number of cases to be accounted for by more special 
ized procedures. Obviously, then, measurement of direction rather 
than of size was here indicated, and a coefficient of concomitant 
deviation, based on positive or negative concurrences in com 
parable series, was sought.(9) 


TABLE II 


CONCURRENT AND NON-CONCURRENT DEVIATION IN INTERCORRELATED MOTIVES, 
INCLUDING COEFFICIENTS OF DEVIATION 


Concurrent Deviation 

——. A. Non-Concurrent Coeff. of 
Correlated Motive-Series Positive Negative Deviations Con. Dev 
Security-New experience.......... 15% 43% 42% 
Security—Recognition............ 12% 40% 48% 
Security—Response. ............. 14% 42% 44% 
New Experience—Recognition...... 15% 36% 49% 
New Experience—Response 17% 36% 47% 
Recognition—Response. .......... 19% 42% 39% 


From this table it appears, first, that conecurrences of positive 
deviations are relatively few, while concurrences of negative de 
viations are from two to three times as frequent as the positive. 
This would show that the wishes most often coincide when the 
magnitudes involved are small. It appears also that the wishes, 
taken as a whole, concur, whether on the positive or on the nega 
tive side, more often than they fail to concur or travel in the same 
direction; for non-concurrent deviations, or those showing no rela 
tionship whatever, are found in less than 50 per cent of the cases. 
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ust be remembered, however, that the coefficients apply only 


ty the lesser magnitudes, and that marked non-concurrences are 
undoubtedly present in certain of the higher magnitudes obtained. 


tt 


Such a distribution does not speak for or against the validity of 


[fhomas and Znaniecki’s classification. Neither the disparateness 
‘the overlapping of the wishes has been established by the data 
n question. 

\nother problem which suggests itself concerns the relation 
of the wish-time and the wish-type series. Grouping our data as 
in the preceding study, we obtain the following table: 


TABLE III 
roraL Time Devorep By 132 SUBJECTS TO THE EXPRESSION OF MOTIVES, AND 
PERSONALITY TYPES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DOMINANT MOTIVE 
Total Time Number of Personality 
(in hrs. & mins. ) Types 
= A. -_ — - “ — = a —_——— 
Motive Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
ee ee Sal §,211:41 37.1% i 45.5% 
New experience 4,011:53 28.5% 3! 26.1% 
MOGOMEEEEE « « 6 6 6 6 oe eee 2.554:16 18.2% y 17.9% 
Resp , a 2,284:43 16.2% 7.5% 


Here the ranking of the wishes, under the wish-time analysis, 
differs appreciably from that given in the previous study, but ap- 
proximates rather closely the ranking of motives in the wish-type 
distribution. The latter, in turn, agrees with the ranking of the 
wish-type distribution given here. It will be noted then that, of 
the two series, the wish-type series in the preceding study was 
probably more nearly correct, and that, in this study, no discrep 
ancy is found between the two series. This shows the reliability 
of the method of establishing personality types on the basis of 
wish dominance. 

The conclusion just reached is further confirmed by the ranking 
order of the wishes in the revised schedules of the subjects. For 
a group of 27 subjects, selected at random, the rearranged sched- 
ules yielded the following table: 


TABLE IV 
roraL TIME ASSIGNED BY 27 UNSELECTED SUBJECTS TO THE EXPRESSION OF THEIR 
MOTIVES AND THE PERSONALITY Types BASED ON DOMINANT 
Morives, IN REVISED SCHEDULES 


Total Time Number of Personality 
(in hrs. & mins. ) Types 


seeieas ae 
Motive Absolute Percent Absolute Percent 
DOCUNEET «oceans ‘ 1,039 :38 35.1% 14 51.9% 
New experience. Tr er 77: 29.6% 6 22 .2% 
Recognition. .......... 547: 18.5% 5 18.5% 
ee ee Oe oS 98: 16.8% 2 7.4% 
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The revised tables of these subjects indicate a slight rearrange 
ment of time but no marked change in the ranking of the wishes 
or personality types. The failure of the subjects to change the 
order of the wishes, after making an attempt to reconstruct their 
programs, especially in the light of leisure time, indicates that, 
on the whole, such changes do not alter personality types, though 
they obviously make possible a more satisfactory adjustment in 
certain particulars. The most outstanding changes were made in 
the expression of the wishes for new experience and security, the 
first being increased to the extent of 1.1 per cent and the second 
being decreased by 2 per cent. It is of course difficult to make 
any inferences from the percentage distribution of the types. 
Here the change suggests an increase in the number of security 
types and a decrease in the number of new experience types, with 
the others remaining fairly constant. Such differences, in arti- 
ficially constructed schemes, are of course difficult to account for. 

An interesting problem in any personality investigation is to 
establish, if possible, the ‘‘internal make-up’’ of each personality 
type. In the present study it seemed of interest to know the 
sequential order which the component wishes tend to follow in 
each of the types derived from Thomas and Znaniecki’s wish- 
scheme. The problem was attacked by computing the relative 
magnitudes of the total times devoted to each wish by all the 
subjects. 


TABLE V 


PROBABLE WISH SEQUENCE IN EACH PERSONALITY TYPE, AS DETERMINED BY THE TOTAI 
Time Devorep sy 132 Sussects TO THE EXPRESSION or THEIR WISHES 
Personality Type Secur. New Exper. Recog. Resp. 
Philistine (Sec.) 52.4% 21.4% 13.1% 13.1% 
Bohemian (New Exp.)......... 26.1% 48.0% 15.4% 10.5% 
Creative (Rec.) oa 19.6% 21.3% 43.1% 16.0% 
Romantic (Resp.) 17.1% 16.1% 24.0% 42.8% 


From this distribution it seems apparent that, next to security, 
the motive that takes most of the Philistine’s time is new experi 
ence. Likewise we discover that recognition is the Philistine’s 
next concern, and that response does not occupy much of his time. 
We find, further, that the Bohemian’s time distribution is the 
converse of the Philistine’s in that, next to new experience, his 
dominant wish, he wishes security most; and that response is 
more important to him than recognition. The Creative type is 
almost equally concerned with security and new experience, next 
to recognition, of course; with new experience (the thrill of dis- 
covery) slightly in the lead. Finally, the Romantic type, next to 
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response, seeks to realize himself most in the wish for recognition, 
with security next in importance, and new experience evidently 
last. It is of interest to note that for the Philistine, the Bohemian, 
and the Romantic types, the position of the next-to-the-dominant 
wish is confirmed by the coefficient of concomitant deviation, which 
is in exeess of .4. The correlation between the highest successive 
wishes of the Creative type is of course too low to be considered 
reliable (.2); and none of the correlations is strikingly conclusive. 
The explanation may lie in the fact that, in each of the four cases, 
the time spent in pursuit of the major wish claimed approximately 
50 per cent of the total time, and in none of the twelve subsidiary 
wishes of the four types is the time more than half as large (in 
many cases it is one-third and one-fourth as large) as the time 
spent on the dominant wish alone. 

If we accept, then, this kind of personality analysis as an indi- 
cation of the objective adjustment-patterns of the individual, it 
may be of some interest to compare the wish (or type) distribution 
obtained in 1922 with that obtained in the second study here under 
discussion. There is no disagreement as to which of the wishes 
has taken first place in either group. Minor discrepancies appear 
only in the ordinal positions and numerical values of the wishes 
for new experience and response. 

Thus the experiment with the larger group of subjects has 
helped us to develop a more reliable method of approach based 
on time and motivation. It has shown the applicability of the 
method to social investigations involving the problem of wish- 
frequencies in groups, and established wish-frequency norms at 
least for college students. Above all, it has brought out certain 
possibilities in relation to the diagnosis and treatment of normal 
personalities. Of course, it has also raised certain important 
methodological questions. 


METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES 


In commenting on the method employed, some subjects stated 
that excess homework at the time the schedule was prepared made 
the distribution of activities spurious and unreliable. However, 
these schedules were prepared in various months, semesters, and 
seasons of the three years of the experiment, and errors due to 
such factors have probably been ironed out. A few subjects took 
the position that too short a period of time was used for the diag- 
nosis of the wish-type. The answer to this is that a week’s cross- 
section is probably fairly sufficient for this purpose. Some sub- 
jects informed us that their schedules changed periodically (from 
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month to month). But this again, for the reason stated, does not 
seem to have affected the results obtained. 

Other objections to this procedure may be raised however. For 
example, it may be claimed that the schedule, as made up, and the 
wish-type analysis, measure only the extent to which an individual 
manages to express his wishes. They do not measure the intensity 
of such expression. This investigation has shown that a person 
never realizes his four wishes equally, even if he does realize all 
of them in some degree. However, the least expressed wishes have, 
or may have, a significance which amply expressed wishes do not. 
For example, it may be claimed that the dominance of a wish is 
directly in proportion to the degree of its inhibition, rather than 
to the degree of its expression. If so, then the question becomes: 
May not some wishes to which the least amount of time is devoted 
yield the largest (because the most intense) amount of satisfaction! 

It may be said that a few moments spent with a hoarded treas 
ure may do more for the expression of the wish for security; 
sending off a letter addressed to the ‘‘ Voice of the People’’ of a 
newspaper may do more to satisfy the wish for recognition; visit 
ing a ‘‘movie’’ once a week may do more for new experience, and 
an occasional kiss bestowed on a friend may do more for the wish 
for response than do many activities carried on over prolonged 
periods of time in each of these spheres. What then shall it be, 
intensity or extent? Clearly, they require different modes of pro 
cedure, and raise anew the problem of objective versus subjective 
method in psychology. The procedure defended in this paper 
lends itself largely to the employment of objective, and hence 
measurable, types of material. 

Another deficiency of the procedure used appears to lie in the 
classification of motives incorporated into it. The wish-scheme, 
as formulated by Thomas and Znaniecki, it may be argued, does 
not represent a universal set of muscle tensions and is too vague 
or too inclusive to be of value in concrete analyses of the kind here 
attempted. The answer to this claim is that the method proposed 
could probably be employed with any other classification of motives 
or set of adjustment-mechanisms. To say this is not to deny, 
however, that the classification employed has proved its usefulness 
in spite of our inability to establish its validity. 

Another objection could be launched on the grounds that no 
provision is made in this type of procedure for non-conscious 
motivation of activities, and that no accurate analysis can thus 
be expected of a considerable portion of an individual’s life. As 
long as one’s reactions do not evoke clear-cut verbal interpreta 
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tion symbols it is indeed futile to expect that the subject will, by 
this or any similar method, detect, list, or adequately analyze (in 
terms of motives) those non-conscious acts which, ranging as they 
do from complex compulsive rituals to sudden fleeting gestures, 
require for their interpretation keen insight into one’s behavior. 
fhis then would seem to be a serious limitation on what we are 
accustomed to look for in a study of the total personality. Yet 
t does not interfere with the goal in our case, which is to study 
the conscious and habitudinal activities that a subject can observe 
weurately, and so can, in a measure, report and even learn to 
control. 

[he assumption made and borne out by this study was that 
wishes insufficiently expressed, 7.¢., those which show thinnest or 
shortest on the subjects’ graphs, were wishes which the subjects 
had for one reason or another come to repress. It is precisely 
these wishes that one would expect to find expressed during the 
subject’s leisure hours. When the subject does not, by some 
scheme, satisfactorily express his otherwise unexpressed longings, 
and so fails to resolve accumulated tensions, the schedule and dia 
gram reveal his drawbacks to him and permit him to effect more 
satisfactory adjustments. 

An inventory leading to a more effective time distribution by 


pointing out disproportionate emphasis on some and neglect of 
other wishes (or habits, or mechanisms) cannot but increase a per- 
son’s daily efficiency. In defining the type of personality, the 
scheme here developed may help an individual to realize more 
fully than he had ever realized the verbal self-pattern (‘‘conecep 
tion of his réle’’) which he possesses. Finally, in outlining the 


chief areas of repression, this method serves as an introduction 
to the methods of analysis which are applied to non-conscious 
motivation and behavior, 

The author does not consider this method superior to, or even 
a substitute for, that which he has offered in a recent publica 
tion.(10) But he has found it to be of considerable value in guid 
ance work with adolescents and adults, in group diagnoses, and 
as a classroom technique in courses dealing primarily with mental 
hygiene. The method should be of help in short-term cases treated 
by psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and clinical! sociologists. 
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appeared obvious that in a survey of conscious activities, sleep was not to be 


included for, if allowed to enter into the final computations, it would overdeter 
mine the wish-type on the side of security to which sleep is most often credited 


55—60. 


See Wholesome Adolescence, etc., pp. 
King (Elements of Statistics, pp. 207-1) 


The formula used was that of W. I. 


r = + Ze n 
n 


r= coefficient of correlation; 
n==the number of pairs of items; 
e==the number of concurrent deviations, 


whether positive or negative. 
Major Aspects of Personality, Ch. 12, pp. 273-309. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE SPEARMAN TWO-FACTOR 
THEORY TO SOCIAL ATTITUDES * 
By DANIEL H. KULP, II 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 
AND 


HELEN H. DAVIDSON 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the past few years there have been many applica- 
tions of the Spearman two-factor theory to traits other than 
intelligence, such as, immediate memory,(1) mechanical 
ability,(2,3) temperament qualities,(4) affection (5) and vital in- 
dices (6)—to mention only a few. The results of these studies 
have been too varied to go into here although it can be stated that 
generally the results do reveal a general factor running through 
a series of tests aiming to measure a particular ability or quality. 

In the field of social attitudes, there has been very little work 
done on the interrelations of attitude complexes or trends although 
there has been a good deal said about a ‘‘radical’’ type of person- 
ality or a ‘‘econservative’’ type of personality. But as Murphy has 
aptly stated the case :(7) ‘‘until the interrelation of different kinds 
of attitudes has been definitely proved, this search for personality 
traits leading back to the supposed types seems to us full of logical 
difficulties’’. The two studies quoted by Murphy which throw 
some light on this problem of interrelations of social attitudes are 
those of Lundberg (8) and of George.(9) 

Lundberg studied the responses made by two hundred students 
to an eighty item questionnaire dealing with religion, polities, eco- 
nomics, domestic and moral issues but the method and results are 
admittedly questionable. R. W. George, however, reported a cor- 
relation of .555+.05 between liberalism on national issues and 
liberalism on international issues with a group of over one hun- 
dred graduate students of economics. 

More recently, Likert,(10) working with Murphy, has treated 
the question of the specificity and generality of social attitudes. 
lt was the conviction of these two authors that high specificity 
would be found among the elements of their questionnaire which 
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covered the areas of race relations, international relations, politi. 
‘al conflict, economic conflict, and religien. Contrary to their 
expectations, however, they found—to use their own words 
‘*clear-cut group factors, group factors which in light of the small 
number of items used must be regarded as having, for the student 
subjects used, a status as clear as that enjoyed by group factors 
of immediate memory, verbal ability, and the like ” In 
addition, Likert reported correlation coefficients of .40 between the 
Negro and Internationalism, of .34 between the Negro and Impe- 
rialism and .63 between Imperialism and Internationalism. On 
the basis of these coefficients, Likert is compelled to admit that 
there is probably a general factor running through these scales 
which looks suspiciously like the general radicalism or conserva- 
tism factor which he and Murphy were at first disposed to discount. 
As far as the evidence of Likert’s study goes, then, it can be as- 
sumed that there exists both ‘‘group factors’’ and ‘‘general fae 
tors’’ in social attitudes. 

[t is the purpose of this investigation to determine statistically, 
by the application of the Spearman two-factor analysis, whether 
a general factor or what may better be called, for the purposes of 
this paper, a central tendency, can be found to exist in social atti 
tudes. The method is essentially an application to the field of 
social attitudes of the procedure proposed by Spearman for the 
determination of a general intelligence factor in mental tests. The 
method is too well known now to go into here and is clearly out 
lined in Holzinger’s ‘‘Statistical Résumé of the Spearman Two 
“actor Theory’’ (University of Chicago Press). 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Sources of Data: Test Used. 

The test used was the Test of International Attitudes (11) 
which contains 108 items on the issues of race, internationalism, 
nationalism, militarism and the like. It has a high reliability 
ranging from .870 to .943 (Spearman-Brown) and established 
validity.(12) 

SUBJECTS USED 

The test was administered under standardized conditions to a 
group of senior high school students attending a large high school 
in a suburban community near Philadelphia. Of this group, 150 
students, 77 girls and 73 boys, were selected for this study. 

It was desirable for this analysis to have as homogeneous a 
group as possible. The subjects used were all seniors at the same 
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eh school, lived in the same community and were all white. 
Their ages ranged from about fifteen to about nineteen years; 
their 1.Q.’s from about 90 to about 130. From as yet unpublished 
lata, it was established that sex did not enter into the determina- 
tion of scores on this test and that age, within this narrow range, 
did not show any relationship with test scores. There may be, 
however, some correlation between I.Q. and score on the test. 
This group, then, for the purposes of this preliminary report, was 
considered satisfactory as to homogeneity. 


Treatment of Data 

Sixty-nine of the one hundred and eight items of the test were 
classified into five categories—fifteen dealt with racial questions, 
seventeen with national questions, fourteen with imperialism, ten 
with militarism and thirteen with international codperation and 
eood-will which are here called internationalism. When there was 
any doubt as to the classification of an item, that item was dropped. 
It was further assumed that each of these five sub-tests would 
show relatively high reliability since the whole test was found in 
many instances (as already noted) to give extremely high relia- 
bilities for a test of this character. 

In the original test, there are five possible responses to each 
item as follows: R+R ? W W— but, for the purposes of this 
analysis, no distinction was made to a R+ or R response or to 
a W or W— response. By this method, there were only three pos- 
sible answers to each item. One point was given for the liberal 


response to each item as established by the authors of the test, 
from which the score of the five sub-tests was secured. These 
scores on the five sub-tests were then tabulated separately for the 


150 individuals. 
Intereorrelations, tetrad differences and correlations of each 
sub-test with the central tendency were then computed. 


RESULTS 

Table I presents the intercorrelations for the five sub-tests. 
The intereorrelations range from .22 to .52 with an average 
f 40. Although the correlations are not large, they are all 
gnificant and of sufficient size to warrant prediction, on this basis 
alone, of a general factor common to these five sub-tests or, in 
other words, a factor which creates a central tendency toward 

berality on racial issues as well as on national issues and so on. 
The question now arises whether the relationship among these 
live sub-tests is due to some factor common only to each pair of 
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variables correlated or whether it is due to the existence of some 
general factor common to all the five measures. According to the 
two-factor analysis when four tests yield tetrads which are equal 
to zero, within their P.E.’s, the intercorrelations among the tests 


TABLE I 
INTERCORRELATIONS FOR THE Five Sus-TEstTs 
l ‘ 4 } 
— 412.05 a .05 
d2 .04 .452 .04 od 04 
412.05 - 2% 05 
‘ ‘ . 332 .05 , 222+. - 
Ds ceescoees 37 .05 442 .04 .49+ .04 33> .05 
N=150 
* Test 1—Radicalism Test 3—Imperialism 
Test 2—Nationalism Test 4—Militarism 
Test 5—Internationalism 


may be attributed to one general factor plus four uncorrelated 
specific factors. Accordingly, the fifteen tetrad differences for the 
five variables were calculated and are presented in Table II below. 

It will be seen from Table II that in all instances except one 
the tetrad criterion was satisfied. The one exception is the tetrad 
difference of .1335 which is more than four times the probable 
error for the entire table (13) and so it becomes significant. This 
large difference may be due either to variables 2 and 4 or 3 and 5 
since from an examination of the tetrad equations it was noted 
that the relatively large tetrads are due either to one of these pairs 
of variables. This may indicate, therefore, a group factor com 
mon only to variables 2 (nationalism) and 4 (militarism) and a 


TABLE II 


TETRAD DIFFERENCES OF THE FIVE VARIABLES 


Tetrad Differences * 

tabed tabde taedb 
Variables 

1234. . ss tele vo -.0783 — .0341 .0442 
.0744 0883 .0139 
. 0264 — .0023 .0287 
— .0264 0539 .0803 
—. 0818 .0517 1335 


* The probable error of the tetrad differences for the entire table is +.0273 
This was caleulated according to formula 6 given in Holzinger, ‘‘ Statistical 
Resume of the Spearman Two-Factor Theory’’: 

1.349 

\ N 

correlations, S2 their standard deviation squared and R=3f. n-4—2F?_ n-6, 

n—2 


P. Bin [r? (1-F)2+(1-R)S2]% where r is the mean of the ten inter 


n being the number of variables correlated. 
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group factor common only to variables 3 (imperialism) and 5 (in- 


ternationalism). It may be that the test elements of these pairs 
of variables are too much alike—a condition which, according to 
Spearman, May give rise to groups factors. Or it may be that the 
sues of nationalism and militarism and the issues of imperialism 
and internationalism have something in common above what they 
have in common with all the other variables. This, however, does 
not preclude a general factor which we can, on the basis of these 
tetrad differences, assume to exist in the five sub-tests. These five 
variables, then, may be considered as having one factor common 
to them, whatever that factor might be, which produces a central 
tendency in attitudes toward ‘‘liberal’’ or ‘‘conservative’’ as de- 
fined arbitrarily. 

l‘urther evidence of the existence of a central tendency in social 
attitudes may be seen from an analysis of the correlations of each 
sub-test with the general factor—the factor common to all the five 
tests. These correlations were calculated according to the formula: 


V » 8° _. Since we are dealing with five variables and 
Tre 


only three at a time are used in calculating r,,, six values of r,, 
will be obtained for each test. The r,,’, presented below, in Table 
Ill, are the averages of the six values obtained for each test. 


TABLE III 
CORRELATIONS OF THE Five Sus-Tests WITH THE GENERAL FACTOR 
Correlations with the 
general factor 

66 

80 

60 

50 

66 
The correlations with the general factor are all sufficiently high 
to substantiate further the existence of a central tendency through 


all the five attitude tests. 
CONCLUSIONS 
The presence of a central tendency in these five social attitude 
tests is evidenced by (1) the size of the intercorrelations, (2) the 
tetrad criterion analysis and (3) the correlation of each test with 
the general factor. 
INTERPRETATION 


While it is not pertinent to elaborate on interpretations or to 
attempt applications of the results, it is of interest to note that 
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there are three main hypotheses that should be tested for the 
causation of what appears as a central tendency in attitudes. 

Likert, after admitting that ‘‘group factors’’ as well as ‘‘ gen 
eral factors’’ seem to exist in social attitudes, suggests that these 
factors are aspects of cultural patterns rather than due to innat 
differences. We are inclined to accept this suggestion as partial 
explanation, for it is self-evident that attitudes are always part) 
caused by the cultural suggestions playing upon each personality 
There remains this question: Why do some persons develop : 
central tendency toward assimilating the conservative elements of 
culture, while others do the same with the liberal elements? Bot! 
liberal and conservative features are to be found in the cultura! 
phases of any social situation. Cultural patterns are not all lib 
eral or all conservative in quality. The ‘‘culture pattern’’ explana 
tion is too simple. 

There are two other types of causation that should be added, 
namely, the time factor and the selectivity exercised by persons 
under the control of a personal goal. That is, the historical events 
of group experience, the contacting of these groups with their 
various cultural impositions upon members, may provide one per 
son with a run of pressures toward liberalism or toward conserva 
tism. An illustrative example would be the contrast between a 
college student attending classes in social sciences, history, phi 
losophy, social problems clubs, radical or protest political meetings 
and the same person twenty years later attending boards of direc 
tors meetings, staff meetings in brokers’ offices, political rallies of 
old-line parties and the like. Time is thus involved in his experi 
ences and provide different runs of suggestions that may create 
central tendencies toward liberal attitudes in college but toward 
conservative attitudes in later vocational participation. 

But more fruitful possibly is the following: as the personal 
goal becomes organized the elements of culture as contacted 
through time are selected by the personality with reference to their 
utility in achieving the personal goal. It may be that we shall 
find that whatever consistency in central tendency exists is a re 
flection of the dominant quality, liberal or conservative, of the 
personal goal. 

As for practical significance, it is important to carry such 
researches much further because ability to predict central tend- 
ency of attitudes by a knowledge of a limited number of specific 
attitudes will facilitate the diagnosis of personality and the pre 
diction of overt behaviors. This demands experimental check on 
attitude expression in terms of type social situations. 
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AN OUTLINE OF A SERIES OF LECTURES ON MENTAL 
HYGIENE FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN * 
By FRED McKINNEY 


HE interest in psychiatric and mental hygiene programs for 
college students has produced a considerable amount of 
literature and there is evident agreement among the various 

authors as to the importance of a series of lectures in these pro- 
grams.(1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6) The need for such lectures has produced 
some courses in different institutions both for incoming freshmen 
and the student body as a whole,(7, 8) but no systematized syllabus 
or detailed report of these courses is available. 

Lectures in these subjects to college students are valuable from 
several points of view. Although only from 10 to 15 per cent of 
students are badly in need of mental guidance, 85 per cent show 
need for guidance in adjusting to the college situation (1) and all 
students will encounter conflicts, frustration of motives, and emo 
tional problems, and will have to make an adjustment in terms of 
them. Further, many of them will become leaders in the world’s 
affairs and occupy positions requiring the supervision of human 
beings. It is proper that they should know something about the 
principles of mental health and the means of preventing undue 
emotional stress and strain. Finally, from the purely cultural 
point of view, it is through such lectures that the theory of mind 
is approached and the fundamental principles of mental activity 
and behavior presented, and a background is given for apprecia 
tion of psychological articles in the better current literature. 

The lectures of which this paper is an outline formed half of 
a semester course which was open toa class of forty freshmen 
and sophomores at the University of Missouri during the fall of 
1932. The full semester course was known as ‘‘Student Mental 
Problems’’ and consisted of lectures, demonstrations, exercises 
and readings on how to study and mental hygiene. The class met 
two periods a week and two hours credit was given for the satis- 
factory completion of all assignments. The lectures were pre- 
sented in a semi-formal manner, that is, the lecture material was 
prepared in detail as for a formal lecture and followed a definite 
outline which the student had in mimeographed form, but students 
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were encouraged to interrupt for questions, brief discussions and 
case material, and at intervals the lecture was suspended and short 
discussions were prompted. In this way it was intended to pre 
sent a definite body of material and yet allow for classroom cor- 
relation with personal problems and experiences. The fact thai 
the number in the class was relatively small promoted the intimate 
atmosphere necessary for discussion. Although theoretical prin- 
ciples and concepts served as a structure for the course, the larger 
part of the lectures consisted of concrete cases and illustrative 
material aiming to fulfill the practical purpose of the course. The 
students’ reaction to the course was noted carefully by their con- 
tributions and voluntary activity in the class and in subsequent 
interviews. 

The scientific point of view was maintained throughout the 
course by inductively evolving the principles of mental health from 
empirical phenomena and avoiding presentation of mere aphorisms 
which might appear to be an outgrowth of a priort armchair spec- 
ulation. Comparison was made between physical health and men- 
tal health and it was demonstrated that just as physical hygiene 
is the outgrowth of elaborate scientific studies of physical 
maladies, so in the mental realm principles of health are the result 
of extensive research using as subjects individuals suffering from 
mental disorders. Pursuing the scientific method of presentation 
further, it was pointed out that the field of mental hygiene at the 
present time is in a developmental stage. The studies which have 
been made up to this time do allow, however, a certain degree of 
generalization which while not meeting all the criteria of an exact 
science are demonstrably of value in practical application. Burn- 
ham expresses this idea as follows: ‘‘. . . hygiene is a practical 
subject, and even if no general principles may be formulated, per- 
haps, at least, it may be possible to distinguish certain conditions 
essential for the mental health.’’ (9) The presentation of mental 
hygiene principles against the background of empirical findings 
attaches more weight to the principles and their value increases 
as confidence in their basis is established. 

The outline of these lectures on mental hygiene is as follows: 

I. Introduction. Nature and Importance of Course. 

A. Mental health is as important as physicai health, yet does not 
receive the same attention. 
1. Conerete examples of physical hygiene—no counterpart 
in mental hygiene. 
Some statistics on the distribution of mental disorders. 
Annual cost of mental illness. 
Individual and social need of hygiene in college. 
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Il. Meaning of Normality. 
A. It is relative in time and place. 
B. It is a social concept. 
C. It follows the nermal distribution curve. 
D. Normality means adjustment. 
Il]. Characteristics of the Hypothetical Well-balanced Wholesome Per 
sonality. 
A. Strongly motivated in many directions but not beyond 


capacity. 

Bb. Well integrated through dominating principles of life which 
are compatible with habits and desires. 

C. Objectively oriented, having insight into mental processes 


1). Balanced, controlled emotions and tendencies. 
i. Fully alive to the importance and value of present experiences 
KF’. Well poised socially, at ease and self-confident. 
IV. Some Examples of Maladjusted Personalities. 
A. Self-conscious—extremely introverted, furtive, sensitive, shy 
dreamy. 
b. Nervous—jumpy, anxious, fearful. 
C. Excitable—suggestible, flighty, absent-minded, hysterical 
D. Moody—melancholic, pessimistic, frustrated, suicidal. 
E. Asocial—tactless, boastful, compensatory, pugnacious. 
F. Suspicious—hateful, jealous, selfish. 
G. Ambitionless—shiftless, negligent. 
H. Socially naive—simple, uninitiated, unsophisticated. 
V. Psychological Causes of Abnormalities. 
A. Conflicts between strong tendencies and ideals. 
1. Numerous examples illustrating all types 
from mild to extreme. 
B. Repression of conflicts, tendencies or ideas. 
1. Numerous examples illustrating all types. 
Complexes approaching the morbid type. 
1. Numerous examples. 
VI. Expression of Conflicts and Complexes in Behavior—Attempted 
Adjustment. 
Defense reactions. 
Compensation. 
Rationalization. 
Projection. 
Symbolism. 
Extreme introversion. 
Extreme extroversion. 
. Regression. 
Logic tight compartment. 
Sublimation. 
Dreams. 
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L. Forgetting and errors. 
Sometimes these are successful and become habitual aspects 
of the personality and cause difficulty. 


VII. Some Unhealthy Personalities and Hygienic Principles Arising from 
from Their Study. 
A. How principles of mental health arise from these studies. 
B. Principles from mild cases involving conflict, repressions and 
complexes. 
Prevent conflicts. When they occur deal with them 
rationally. 
Face reality and all painful situations, realizing that 
thus they are less painful. 
Have insight; be frank with yourself regarding your 
own mental activities. 
Be objective; lose your sensitiveness. 
Be cool, calm and collected at all times; practice this 
attitude. 
Turn attention from unhealthy ideas but do not repress 
them. 
Imitate models consciously selected as good ones. 
Be aware of habits you are forming and know they are 
not compatible. 
Turn attention from uncontrollable circumstances, label- 
ing them as such. 
Learn to say ‘‘what of it’’ and ‘‘ will it matter five years 
from now?’’ under proper circumstances. 
Learn to laugh at yourself and serious matters some- 
times. 
Realize your problems are fundamentally the same as 
‘ ver) ne’s 
Regard Balance and Adaptability as the key-words to 
mental health and strive for this condition. 
Know yourself thoroughly; recognize your limitations. 


Have mental control; learn how to break habits, use 


suggestions and manipulate external stimuli to your 
own advantage. 
C. The organie types. 
1. A deseription of the symptoms and causes of paresis, 
senile dementia, and drug psychoses. 
Principles arising from organic mental disorders. 
a. Guard physical health—consult physician periodi- 
eally. 
b. Be cautious regarding social diseases. 
ce. Understand energy and bodily depreciation is in- 
volved in extreme emotions. Use them sparingly 
d. Use aleohol and drugs intelligently if at all. 
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D. The hysterical type. 
1. A vivid verbal picture of the personality of this type. 
a. Determined to satisfy their selfish motives, and 
ruthless in gaining them. 
b. Extroverted. 
e. Very suggestible; sensitive to opinions and reac. 
tions of others. 
d. Values affectively determined. 
e. Lacks integration and mental synthesis. 
2. Principles arising from a study of the hysterical type 
a. Attain a balance between criticality and gullibility 
b. Egotism should be minimal for social intercourse. 
ce. Be consistent. Interrelate mental processes syn- 
thetically. 
d. Attain a balance between introversion and extro- 
version. 
e. Control emotions but do not repress them. 
f. Cultivate serenity and control irritability. 
g. Strive for objectivity. 
E. The psychastheniec type. 
1. A vivid verbal picture of the personality of this type. 
a. Has strong fears. 
b. Has obsessions and compulsions. 
ce. Is introverted. 


2. Principles arising from a study of the psychasthenic type 
a. Direct dreams or imagination toward subsequent 


activity. 
b. Have minimum of fears; let all have sound basis. 
ce. Support ideas by evidence but let them be amen- 
able to change. 
Gain self-confidence through auto-suggestion. 
Realize timidity is unnecessary and ‘‘ uncalled for’’ 
reaction. 
Regard social blunders as a necessary step in social 
growth. 
F. The neurasthenic type. 
1. A vivid verbal picture of the personality of this type 
a. Fatiguable. 
b. Depressed. 
ce. Has mild physical symptoms. 
d. Has insomnia. 
2. Principles arising from a study of neurasthenic type. 
a. When matters are uncontrollable and there are two 
possible attitudes, select the optimistic. 
b. Have stock of encouraging phrases which elevate 
you in mental depressions. 
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». Get optimal sleep, food, exercise, sunshine, fresh 

air, and keep bowels open. 

Have some method of relaxing before attempting 
to sleep at night. 

Have strong motives which daily activities seek to 
satisfy. 

Have several ‘‘big dreams’’ toward which you are 
working. 

Work very hard and enjoy it. 

Have strong interest in work, natural or created. 

Have many activities, hobbies and interests—avoid 
one-sidedness. 

Analyze your abilities, realize your assets greatly 
overpower liabilities. 

Compensate consciously for inferior traits. 

Realize affectation is an admission of inferiority. 

After physical health has been sufficiently guarded, 
affirm that you have done your best and turn 
your attention elsewhere. 


G. The neurotic personality with a developmental misdirection of 


the sex life. 
Specific types and their symptoms. 
a. Parent fixation. 
b. Homosexuality. 
e. Apparent frigidity. 
Principles arising from the study of the neurotic per- 
sonality. 
a. Have frequent normal contacts with opposite sex. 
b. Have proper attitude toward opposite sex. 
ce. Make sex life compatible with ideals. 
d. Have strong wholesome fixations all on opposite 
sex of approximately same age. 
H. The schizophrenic type. 
1. A vivid verbal picture of these various types. 
a. Strongly introverted. 
b. Deficient in emotional life. 
e. Lack usefulness. 
d. Absent-minded and dreamy 
e. Weakened motives. 
f. Deterioration and personal degeneration. 
g. Abnormal regression (hebephrenic type). 
h. Abnormal compensation (paranoic type). 
Principles arising from study of schizophrenic type. 
a. Principles mentioned above which apply here. 
b. Play sufficiently and use other conventional forms 
of recreation. 
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a 
Relax completely and when necessary. 
d. Understand psychology underlying rationalization, 
compensation, ete. 
Understand psychology of defense reactions and 
use them judiciously. 
Rationalize only as a means of constructing proper 
mental state. 
VIII. Application. 

A. Individual can identify his difficulties as aspects of the above 
described personalities and employ principles evolving from 
their study. 

B. A concrete example. 

C. Administration of standardized psychological tests. 

1. Thurstone Personality Schedule. 

2. Allport Ascendancy-Submission Test. 
3. Introversion-Extroversion Test. 

4. Strong Interest Blank. 

5. Otis Intelligence Test. 

6. Attitude Tests. 

D. Classification and suggestions for personality adjustment in 
terms of these tests. 


It might be well to add a few specific remarks as to how the 
rarious parts of the material represented in the outline were 


treated. As is obvious from the outline, the introduction con 
sisted of an hour or more lecture on the nature and importance of 
the course. Statistics were furnished and specific evidence for the 
need of mental hygiene was presented. Then the concept of nor 
mality was discussed in order to make clear to the student that 
normality is not a fixed condition but means adjustment to a 
specific social situation, in short, that it is the average. The next 
lecture attempted to give a rather descriptive picture of a hypo 
thetical wholesome personality representing the traits of a well 
adjusted individual and followed by a contrasting portrayal of a 
number of mildly maladjusted personalities found in everyday 
life. This was followed by a study of the psychological causes of 
functional disorders. The conflict was described and a number o! 
specific examples were given attempting to furnish several proto 
types which would represent all possible conflicts. Thus the stu 
dent might be able to identify some conflict he has with one of 
these types and as a result at least be able to name his difficulty. 
The same was done with repressions and complexes. Students 
reported that hearing of cases similar to theirs and being able to 
analyze them into a conflict of desires, ideas or tendencies was 
relieving in itself. 
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After having discussed these causes, it seemed logical to pro- 
ceed to the many symptoms which result from them, therefore 
twelve conventional expressions of conflicts were described in terms 
of specific cases. It was made clear that while these were overt 
expressions of conflicts, they were also means of adjustment and 
sometimes removed the conflict because of their adjustmental role, 
and in many cases these adjustments became satisfactory habits, 
but on the other hand in many other instances they did not. In 
the latter cases they were undesirable aspects of the personality. 
To give a specific example: Compensation may satisfy the crippled 
ndividual’s thwarted desires for self-expression whether this 
compensation is either a socially approved skill or a socially ob- 
noxious habit, such as bragging. In the former case it is a satis- 
factory adjustment, in the latter it is an undesirable aspect of the 
personality. The dual possibilities of these processes were ex- 
plained and the principles were presented as mental tools so to 
speak, which the individual might use judiciously or recognize if 
abnormally strong. Specifically, an individual may use rational- 
ization to lessen his conflict, or he may recognize that some of his 
indesirable behavior is the result of rationalization and change 
his activities accordingly. 

As the main part of the course, principles arising from the 
most important unhealthy personality types usually found in insti- 
tutions were presented to the students. These were preceded by 
a description of the type in terms of vivid verbal pictures. Actual 
case histories were often read and the symptoms were listed or 
identified. An attempt was made to minimize the morbid aspect 
of the institutional case. It was thought more desirable to repre- 
sent these cases as mere unhealthy personalities found in various 
stages of illness. The principles developed from these cases fol- 
lowed closely the symptoms as for example, when the hysterical 
type was presented, one of the symptoms given was extreme ex- 
troversion, and one of the principles listed as growing out of this 
type was maintaining a balance between extroversion and intro- 
version. Thus to the student this principle was not merely an 
arbitrary standard but was a condition producing a wholesome 
mental attitude as determined by the study of cases where its 
influence was absent. It was noted that in teaching mental hygiene 
trom this aspect, with cases and symptoms as background and 
empirical basis, the student is quite impressed by the principles 
and is more strongly motivated to utilize the principles in his own 
case. Further, the principles have prestige value and carry with 
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them certain suggestive weight which many times in itself has 


therapeutic value. 

Finally, a small section at the end of the course was devoted 
to the application of these principles to the student’s own case, 
He was encouraged to identify his own traits with some of the 
vases given. It was made clear that abnormal traits are normal 
traits accentuated, and that many of these traits listed as belong- 
ing to mentally ill patients and individuals tending toward illness 
are to be found in normal individuals. After such an identification 
was made, the student was urged to use the principles associated 
with that type of disorder. For example, suppose a student felt 
that he was too self-conscious, was introverted, had feelings of 
inferiority. He was urged to identify himself with some mild cases 
that were given in this connection. He was encouraged to make 
a self-analysis listing his assets and liabilities and reveal to him- 
self that his assets were far in excess of his liabilities. Then by 
mean of a program of autosuggestion, he could reéstablish if he 
would put forth the effort, self-confidence and abate his feelings 
of inferiority. He was urged to come in for a conference with the 
instructor if he desired, and thus avail himself of an additional 
source of suggestion. He was encouraged to attain a balance be- 
tween extroversion and introversion by practicing extroversion in 
situations where it would be least painful, recording his attempts 
and his successes and gradually enlarging the number of situations 
in which he becomes extroverted. It should be made clear at this 
point that each principle listed in the outline was elaborated 
greatly so that it contained a wealth of meaning for the students. 
Each of them entailed a program of analysis, autosuggestion 
and habit exercise similar to that prescribed by any program of 
reéducation. 

This method of having the student understand the processes 
underlying mental health, understanding the theory of analysis 
and attempting to identify his own troubles with those of others 
which have been analyzed and for which prescriptions have been 
given, may occasionally be unsuccessful but there seems to be a 
danger in treating a mild ease of self-consciousness or of feelings 
of inferiority in a manner similar to that of a patient with a 
major psychosis. With such knowledge and insight as can be 
given by the presentation of a number of cases and a system of 
theory, the student is able to recognize minor difficulties and make 
use of the simple therapeutic principles which are available to 
him. He may not care to divulge his inner life to a counsellor 
when such may not be necessary. His case is not serious enough 
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and he can prescribe and use the principles made available for 


him. It makes little difference whether an outsider discovers an 
individual’s conflict or whether he discovers it himself as long as 
it is discovered and reéducation follows. In mild cases individuals 
not only ean but have been able to make the analysis and prescribe 
for themselves a program of reéducation. Further, very few 
schools, if any, have facilities which are adequate to take care of 
individual treatment.of 85 per cent of the student body, and this 
is the percentage given of cases needing guidance for adjustment 
to the college situation. Individuals with more serious complexes 
and with a number of symptoms are urged to come in for an inter- 
view. Many of the less serious cases report voluntarily that the 
course has given them principles which they have found useful in 
clearing up mild conflicts, complexes and undesirable habits. 

Another aspect of the value of such a course can be expressed 
through the following analogy, which was given in a lecture to the 
students in connection with a comparison between physical and 
mental health. The dissemination of principles of mental hygiene 
can be regarded in a sense, as a mental vaccination, for by giving 
eases and showing the principles arising therefrom the individual 
to some degree is given a mild disorder since he very often iden- 
tifies these symptoms with his own mild case. The principles fol- 
low which show how these cases are aided and these principles 
operate to help the individual in his own case. After understand- 
ing a number of these cases, seeing a number of examples of con- 
flicts, repressions and complexes, the individual reports relative 
immunity to mild mental troubles. The analogy is presented 
merely as an hypothesis and an hypothesis which is amenable to 
experimental verification. It serves to relate mental hygiene to 
more familiar forms of therapy, making it a special case of a 
general method. 

There are many students who express surprise when they learn 
that a feeling of inferiority or a sense of morbidity need not be 
a permanent part of their make-up but that there is a cause under- 
lying it and that with the removal of this cause alleviation is the 
result. It removes the fatalistic point of view regarding mild 
mental difficulties and mental disorders which the average layman 
still retains. 

In conclusion, attention might be called to the fact that the 
outline since it is only a skeleton of the material offered, of neces- 
sity can give only a limited idea of such a course. The elaboration 
of the principles, the detailed program of autosuggestion and habit 
formation in connection with them, and the additional material 
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volunteered by students and their discussion in class extended the 
content of the course appreciably. 
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SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS *t 


By H. L. LATHAM 
CHARACTER RESEARCH SERVICE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


\HE basie problem of every psychological investigation raises 
‘| the question: What forces constitute the human psychical 
life, and dominate individual actions and the individual 
actions of mankind? There are as many theories as there are in- 
iirers. Some assume that the experiences and wishes of ancestors 
the psychic life of everyone (Jung). Others regard the psyche 
; the arena of different impulses which, corresponding to various 
aspects of the sex impulse, combat each other (The psychoanalysis 
of Freud). Many see in the most complicated behavior the auto- 
matic unfolding of definite reflex mechanisms which are directed 
and fixed through habit (Reflex theory of Bechterew); to others 
vain man, in all of his functions, appears as a pure product of 
his environment which has determined his behavior by means of 
ducation (The behaviorism of Watson). 

There is yet another group of theories which individual inves- 

yators have resorted to for an explanation of psychical happen- 
ings. The productive idea of Alfred Adler’s Individual Psychology 
is the recognition of the meaning of human society for the develop- 
ment of individual character, even for each single act and emo 
tional impulse of mankind. 

Man belongs to the race of living creatures which cannot exist 
without close association with their like. By nature he is not 
adapted to maintain himself alone in life. He lacks the equipment 
of the animals for the struggle of life. He has neither weapons 
of attack in the form of a strong set of teeth, strong bodily powers, 
powerful claws, nor the possibility of self-protection by remark 
able speed or smallness of size. Apparently man is as closely 
linked to the group as other social living animals through the 
necessity of self-preservation. 

Birds which are adapted to maintaining the struggle for exist- 
ence in pairs, and to accomplish the rearing of their young, unite 
when they are to undertake the difficult task of migration. Weak, 


"Manuscript received and acknowledged Sept. 17, 1933. 
_ +A translation of section one in Dr. Rudolph Dreikurs’ Introduction to Individual 
‘sychology, his Einleitung in die Individualpsychologie, 8. Hirzel, Leipzig, 1933, 103 p. 
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defenseless animals that are especially adapted to flight arrange 
the flock for a better organization of defense. This social group- 
ing is not the only possibility of self-maintenance, but yet it js 
very effective and is, therefore, often employed. For similar ani- 
mals such as those who live in compact groups are often to be 
found as individualists. 

How much man today is involved in codperative labor with 
other men we do not adequately conceive for the most part. We 
need only to consider that we demand daily the labor of many 
thousands of men and multitudes codperate to produce the count. 
less necessities of our daily life. For thousands of years man has 
been adapted more or less to close association with his fellows, to 
division of labor and to mutual assistance. The human child, the 
infant, is one of the most defenseless creatures on earth, since he 
cannot procure his food alone, cannot even walk alone; so depend- 
ent is he in all of his functions upon the codperation and aid of 
others. 

Now the questior is put as to how far this close association 
with society can determine the psychical structure of the indi- 
vidual. It would be conceivable as indeed Freud, the psycho- 
analyst asserts, that human vital impulse assumes only imperfectly 
and inadequately an attitude toward this fact of a close associa- 
tion and that the human psyche is dominated by the opposition 
between necessity of adapting itself to this reality and to the de- 
mands of an inborn impulse. However, fresh observations show 
that not only with human beings but also with beasts a close asso- 
ciation with a group accompanied by a strict adjustment to the 
needs of others influences distinctly the nature and type of living 
and thus qualifies these individuals to evade otherwise generally 
effective laws of nature. 

Everything that lives is subjected to the impulse to maintain 
itself and so to consume food, to multiply and to love. Among 
men at times there occurs a suspension of these impulses. Children 
can voluntarily fast when it is advantageous as a protest in their 
struggle against their parents. Prisoners fast to express their 
protest. Thousands upon thousands of persons deprive themselves 
of love and suppress every love impulse when they wish to avoid 
the demands of the love life. Man has subdued his natural im- 
pulses and organized his attitudes toward the world about him. 

Bees go much further in this matter. According to the needs 
of their government they have subjected the otherwise all-powerful 
love impulse which dominates the whole of nature to an exactly 
regulated function which is controlled in a way to serve the mo- 
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mentary needs of their species. They provide not only for deter- 
g arbitrarily the production of males and females, but know 
how to assign and remove the sex function of particular indi- 
viduals. Thus animals like the bees living in the strictest society 
known to us know how as unique individuals to avoid otherwise 
persistent biological laws. That permits the supposition that the 
firmly established interpretation of society in relation to the devel- 
opment of single individuals possesses general validity. 

The observation of men shows that the single individual in his 
nature, his character, in all of his actions is determined by the 
experience of society in which he grows. At this point we approach 
seemingly the views embraced in Watson’s behaviorism, according 
to which man is unequivocally determined by his environment. 
But in actual experience another factor of different significance is 
added to the influence of environment. Similar experiences and 
impressions, then, are assimilated variously by different individ- 
uals. Man not only reacts, he takes a position. This attitude is 
dependent upon the conception which the individual as a small 
child has formed. Indeed it is the environment which is operating 
decisively. Nevertheless, not the real environment, but the en- 
vironment as subjectively apprehended. For the development of 
character the determining factor is not the influence of environ- 
ment, but the attitude toward environment. Primarily through 
revolt or dependence, through defiance or surrender, man develops 
his characteristic behavior, his character. 

This urge to adjust one’s self to the definite conditions of his 
environment is represented in the social consciousness of every 
man. It is the precipitate of age-old experiences; it forms the 
necessary presupposition that man may maintain himself within 
human society, that he may maintain himself at all. This innate 
social principle in every man, this social consciousness, however, 
must be developed first, if the man is to be qualified to respond 
to the complicated conditions of society under which the growing 
man of culture lives. 

Human society sets three tasks before every individual: occu- 
pation, the necessity of performing useful work; social relations, 
the association with companions, friends and relatives; love, the 
most intimate bond between one person and another of the oppo- 
site sex, sustaining the strongest emotional tie between two 


minin 


persons. 

These three tasks embrace the whole human life with all its 
aspirations and cares. Every human woe springs from the diffi- 
culties which arise from the attempt to perform these tasks. The 
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possibility of success does not lie in the abilities of the individual. 
nor in his intelligence; men with preéminent qualities fail, others 
with very limited qualities succeed relatively. It is this social! 
consciousness alone that makes success possible. The better this 
is developed so much the more perfect is the adjustment attained 
in human society, so much more correctly will the three tasks be 
performed, so much more harmonious appear the character and 
nature of a man. 

Subjectively social consciousness expresses itself in the con 
viction that one is bound to other men, that he belongs to them, 
that he does not stand apart. Only in this case does a man gain 
the capacity for codperation. The capacity of man for codpera 
tion can be viewed as a measure for the development of his social 
consciousness. It includes a series of particulars which present 
the objective signs of social consciousness. 

Let us call to mind the situation in a concrete example. Some 
body becomes a member of an association, a club, a political party 
or some other society. xSubjectively as we have said his social 
consciousness expresses itself in the conviction as to social unity. 
Objectively it is expressed in the degree to which he shows himself 
a good comrade in life. It depends on social consciousness how 
quickly he establishes contact, whether and how far he can adjust 
himself to others, whether he has the capacity to sympathize with 
others, to understand them. 

He who thinks about himself, on self-assertion and on the role 
which he wishes to play, will work destructively within his group, 
as may be readily understood. His readiness for comradeship is 
shown specially in difficult situations. Most of men are promptly 
ready for it when everything goes as they wish. It is much more 
difficult to be a good comrade under circumstances that do not 
meet one’s wishes. Whoever feels himself lightly bound to his 
group will quickly abseond as soon as something happens to which 
he cannot agree. The greater the feeling of unity with a group 
so much the more certainly will he remain true to it even when 
he cannot carry through his own wishes. And in the same way 
this far-reaching unity is indispensable if one does not wish to 
stand apart in life. In no human society, neither among friends 
nor in the family, in love, in occupation, do we find conditions 
which fully correspond to our wishes. Thus arise the different 
situations in which the individual shows himself as a fellow man 
or refuses. 

A further sign of the good comrade is a readiness to serve 
rather than to make demands. The most of the metropolitan 
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eople of our time are pampered children and consequently are 
so conditioned that what they gain measures their happiness and 

e. This is a baneful error, repaying thousands with misfor 
une and sorrow. He who relies upon gaining as much as possible 
always grasps a void. He is insatiable. Over against the endur 

recondition of desire and greed stands a brief moment of attain 
ment. Only he who is in a position to seek his happiness as a part 
of a whole in that which he himself can contribute as a payment 
to society will be able to rejoice in himself and in his life. Thus 
the social consciousness expresses itself in so far as he is willing 
to contribute something of himself, without always giving atten 
tion to what he is gaining in return. 

\ really trustworthy criterion on this matter as to whether a 
definite act meets the need of society and is thus performed with 
social consciousness is derived from the observation respecting its 
appropriateness. By appropriate we may understand that an act 

suitable and correct for a definite situation. One can never set 
up 2 formula on how one should behave in this or that situation, 
since each case exhibits very complicated and peculiar circum 
stances which therefore are never, in advance, comprehensible as 


to possible developments. 
Consequently, it is a question whether one has mastered the 


regulations of society and is ready to subject himself to them. In 
this case if he takes the course that is approximately correct, how- 
ever difficult the situation may be, that is deemed appropriate 
action. But this is possible only when the egoistic desires have 
been subordinated to the appropriate action. 

In spite of the apparent chaos of our present social relations 
there exist, although unformulated, rules of human society which 
in every age are perceivable. There is an irrefragible logic of 
human life in common which everyone succeeds in tracing out as 
soon as he seeks to avoid it. Success or failure is the answer of 
society to the good or bad response to the demands of life. But 
it happens often that apparent success accompanies the man who 
can adjust himself to society but slightly. 

On the other hand a man suddenly breaks down who apparently 
was always sufficiently adapted to the necessities of human life. 
The cause of these phenomena is to be sought in the fact that he 
has never been certificated as to his social consciousness. For he 
whom fortunate circumstances have spared such rigorous test will 
easily appear like a ready pupil whose knowledge we trust without 
examination. He has to undergo severe afflictions whose lack- of 
preparation for life is early brought to light. 
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But everyone must sooner or later prove how far his social 
consciousness is developed. In that moment is determined whether 
his life can be happy or not. Thus appear necessity, misfortune, 
miscarriage, not as necessary causes of suffering and despair, but 
only as tests of preparation as a fellowman to play the game of 
life. One person sinks to the bottom while another does not sur 
render courage; in spite of all calamities his sense of unity with 
life is not lost and he carries himself through. 

But social consciousness does not mean the consciousness of 
unity with a definite group of men, with a social class or with the 
whole of mankind—a notion often developed in wrongly interpret 
ing the ideas of Alfred Adler. Indeed social consciousness causes 
us, in the case of conflict between interests of different societies, 
to look at the interest of the superior society as decisive and prac- 
tically justified (as in the case of a striking workman who staggers 
between the welfare of his family and the necessity of solidarity 
with his fellow workers). 

Before our eyes dances the formation of a human society which 
embraces all men and which would subordinate to their interests 
all the separate interests of individuals and groups. But so far 
we are practically far removed from such a situation. Social con 
sciousness does not relate itself to one definite object, it maintains 
rather an attitude which admits the necessity to codperate in some 
way, to master the situation in which one is placed. Social con- 
sciousness is thus an expression of adaptability to society.’ 





1 The following works will be of interest to the reader: Menscherkenntnis, Alfred 
Adler, 230 pp., 1931; Individualpsychologie, Erwin Wexberg, 342 pp., 1931; Selbst- 
erziehung des Charakters, several authors, 200 pp., 1930; Individualspychologie in 
der Schule, Alfred Adler, 114 pp., 1929; Sorgenkinder, Erwin Wexberg, 150 pp., 
1931; Arbeit und Gemeinschaft, Erwin Wexberg, 130 pp., 1932; Charakter, Einzel- 
mensch und Gruppe, Fritz Kuenkel, 185 pp., 1933; Charakter, Wachstum und Erziehung, 
Fritz Kuenkel, 2d ed., 199 pp., 1933. All published by 8. Hirzel, Leipzig. 
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ATTITUDES OF PARENTS TOWARD PARENTAL 
BEHAVIOR’ 


RALPH M. STOGDILL 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 











By 


HIS paper presents the results obtained from a scale devised 
for the purpose of determining the attitudes of different in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals toward certain forms of 

parental behavior. The attitude scale consists of sixty items of 
parental or adult behavior, each of which is to be rated from 1 to 
10, according to how seriously or unfavorably the rater believes 
the behavior to affect the child. Items rated 1, the extreme low 
end of the scale, are considered of no consequence to the child. 
Items rated 10, the extreme high end of the scale, are considered 
to be very harmful to the child. 

One hundred complete ratings of the scale were obtained from 
three groups of mothers in urban Parent-Teacher associations. 
In addition, complete ratings were obtained from fifty well recog- 
nized child guidance authorities. The mean scale value was deter- 
mined on each item for each of the two groups—parents, and child 
guidance specialists. 

The results of the ratings are shown in Table I. Parents and 
child guidance specialists are fairly well agreed on their ratings 
of approximately two-thirds of the items. Both parents and child 
guidance specialists are agreed that the most undesirable forms 
of parental behavior, as measured by this scale, are those which 
tend to discourage the child, and undermine his feeling of security 
and self-confidence (such as deceiving, frightening, ridiculing, hu- 
miliating the child, telling him the bogey man will get him, making 
fun of his ideas, telling his secrets, and the like). 

These are considered more serious than those forms of parental 
behavior which might influence the child to become self-conscious 
or to worry about his health or appearance (such as complaining 
of ill health in the child’s presence, discussing the child’s health 
or appearance in his presence, expressing discontent with life in 
the child’s presence). 





1 The experiment reported in this paper was conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard, Head of the Department of Abnormal and Clinical Psychology, 
The Ohio State University. 
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These in turn are considered more serious than certain forms of 
adult behavior directed toward enforcing obedience (such as offer 
ing the child a reward if he will obey, spanking and scolding), and 
encouraging the child to assume certain responsibilities (such as 
urging him to fight and take his own part, and allowing him to 
make his own mistakes). 

The average ratings for the child guidance specialists range 
from 1.2 to 9.2. The range is 8.0 seale units. The average rat 
ings for the parent group, however, range from 2.7 to 9.2. The 
range is 6.5 seale units. Standard deviations range from 1.7 to 
3.1 for parents, and from 0.7 to 2.9 for child guidance specialists, 
Child guidance specialists make finer discriminations between 
items, and are more consistent among themselves on their ratings 
of individual items. 

There are twelve items which distinguish significantly between 
parents and child guidance specialists. Items are recorded as sig 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE RATINGS BY 100 PARENTS AND 50 CHILD GUIDANCE SPECIALISTS 
Mean Scale Value 


Item Item Child Parents 


No. Specialists 
10 Seolding the child for asking questions about sex. 9.2 6.9 
27 Deceiving the child........ be 6d qcatade nathinns ob atae oak : 8.9 8.9 
17 Making one child a favorite....... ES eae ee pe 8.8 8.8 
37 Telling the child he is stupid........ eae eee oS 8.8 8.3 
48 Frightening the child............:.... ‘ion imices ne hive 8.8 8.8 
21 Ridiculing the child for his failures.............. wien 8.7 8.1 
60 Parents quarreling in the child’s presemce.................. 8.6 9.1 
12 Telling him the ‘‘bogey man’’ will get him................ 8.6 8.9 
BR LS er rere ee 8.5 8.3 
 -—_ 8 - Fe eee ee eee 8.3 7.6 
47 Making fun of the child’s ideas............. sdéteusest eee 8.3 8.0 
22 Discouraging the child from hard tasks....... »resbecenn 8.2 8.1 
29 Humiliating (making him feel ashamed).................. 8.1 7.9 
50 Showing jealousy of other parent in child’s presence...... 8.1 8.4 
57 Expressing passionate love toward the child................ 8.0 6.6 
23 Putting off something promised the child........ 8.0 8.2 
38 Punishing him for something he has been allowed to do be fore 7.8 7.8 
9 Keeping the child most of the time with adults............. 7.7 7.2 
33 Praising other children in order to tease him.... 7.6 7.5 
39 Telling him he won’t be loved if he disobeys................. 7.6 6.9 
SO Wecsd Gates Wale WS Glies oc 0c Pure bidiv cov ceeve vested’ 7.6 7.5 
6 Punishing the child after he has confessed................4. 7.6 6.8 
14 Stopping him because he is too slow or clumsy........ 7.5 7.3 
48 Telling the child he is superior to other people.......... 7.4 8.0 
58 Expressing discontent with life........ccccesecsesscccceves 7.4 7.9 
36 Telling the child the stork brought him.................. 7.3 5.9 
56 Showing fear in the child’s presence................. 7.2 7.9 
28 Hindering him from carrying out his plans................ 7.2 7.0 
51 Telling the child one’s troubles and worries................ 7.2 7.5 
a ne GO GND GUT. ooo ccccps ted Qerbedee’s 605s 6 memenal * 8.2 
7.1 7.8 
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rABLE I—Continued 
\ iGe RATINGS BY 100 PARENTS AND 50 CHILD GUIDANCE SPECIALISTS 


Mean Scale Value 


Iten Item Child Parents 
Ni Specialists 
t Teasing him about a member of the opposite sex rsa 7 
Complaining of ill health in his presence ; 7.1 7.2 
Discussing the child’s health or appearance in his presence 7.0 7.2 
» Worrying over the child’s health v ‘ = 7.0 6.3 
8 Laughing at him when he ‘‘shows off’’ ‘ : icaecal 6.7 7.0 
Praising him for being such a quiet child 6.7 5.1 
Offering the child a reward if he will obey rer : 6.6 6.9 
Telling the child God sees everything he does ve 6.4 t.0 
6 Seeks. an ss 44 6.4 6.1 
{ Making him wear clothes he dislikes... : ss tol , 6.4 5.9 
i6 Holding other children up as models ‘a 6.2 6.5 
1 Talking baby talk to the child ore ee 6.1] 6.4 
Forbidding him to play with neighbor’s children vr , 6.1 6.7 
19 Finding fault with food in the child’s presence ’ 6.1 7.6 
Seolding servants or employes in his presence.... awed 6.0 6.9 
11 Allowing him to see only the best side of everything...... 5.9 §.3 
Using profane language in the child’s presence............ 5.9 9.2 
Making the child say ‘‘thank you’’ when he is embarrassed. . 5.7 5.4 
14 Petting the child when he gets hurt, or cries..... ve a 5.5 4.9 
15 Spanking for punishment......... cn ks 060 0N GbE Oe rite 5.2 1.9 
54 Making love (petting) in the child’s presence... 1.9 5.7 
59 Finding fault with accepted conventions................++: 4.7 7.0 
7 Making him obey commands immediately.......... paeneas 4.7 3.7 
19 Praising the child for spending much of his time reading.... 4.1 8.7 
12 Stopping him in the midst of play to do an errand. 3.9 4.3 
18 Walking in on the child in the bath room.................. 3.3 5.0 
Urging the child to fight and take his own part.......... 3.2 4.3 
{1 Allowing him to make his own mistakes.... Pee, 4 15? 1.9 3.9 
20 Answering his questions about sex with the facts.......... 1.2 2.7 


nificantly different when a critical ratio of 3.0, or larger, is ob- 
tained. These are shown in Table II. 

These results indicate that the child guidance specialists regard 
as relatively more harmful those forms of activity on the part of 
parents that tend to cause the child to lose confidence in human 
beings, and to feel a lack of security in his environment. Parents, 
on the other hand, regard as relatively more harmful those forms 
of parental activity which allow the child a certain degree of ag- 
gressiveness, independence and freedom from moral repression. 

These conclusions are in accord with the results of .a previous 
experiment * on the attitudes of parents toward the behavior of 
children, in which it was found that parents most strongly object 
to those forms of child behavior which may be regarded as viola- 
tions of social taboos and resistance to parental control. Child 
guidance specialists, on the contrary, were found to stress the un- 


_ 1R. M. Stogdill, Parental Attitudes and Mental Hygiene Standards, Mental Hygiene, 
Vol. XV, No. 4, October, 1931, pp. 813-827. 
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desirability of those forms of withdrawing behavior which are 
indicative of more serious personal maladjustment. 

It should be emphasized that these differences between parents 
and child guidance specialists are only relative. The latter, a] 
though they do not consider it advisable for parents to employ 
such harmful methods of restraint, nor such extreme degrees of 
control as parents believe desirable, by no means advocate the 
abandonment of all attempts to train children in socially desirable 
forms of behavior. Child guidance specialists are merely empha- 
sizing a fact which parents seem not yet to have grasped, namely: 

(that many of the methods which parents consider to be indis- 
pensable for the control of children are often, in fact, very effec 
tive means of driving children into the most disastrous forms of 
maladjustment. 







































TABLE II 


IremMS WHICH DISTINGUISH SIGNIFICANTLY BETWEEN PARENTS AND 
CHILD GUIDANCE SPECIALISTS 


A. Items Considered Significantly More Serious by Parents Than by 
Child Guidance Specialists 


Mean Sigma 
——————, Dif. - —~ 
Item Child in Child Critical 
No. Item Spec. Parents Means Spec. Parents Ratio 
5 Using profane language in the 
Gee OMIIIIID.. 6 vc cscccecsvccse 5.9 9.2 3.3 1.9 1.7 10.0 
59 Finding fault with accepted conven- 
Pt éCb¢o64 etstcasesenerecss et 7.0 2.3 2.2 2.2 6.2 
41 Allowing him to make his own mis- 
ind 6.6 Ws eesesssr oneweseene 1.9 3.9 2.0 1.4 2.7 6.0 
20 Answering his questions about sex 
Pe Pe geod ccceseeeneate 1.2 2.7 1.5 0.7 2.4 5.1 
49 Finding fault with food in the 
SE MUNN sc coos cccnvecses 6.1 7.6 1.5 2.4 2.2 3.8 
18 Walking in on the child in the bath 
deb oe vergedecaseras dean Me 5.0 ..F 2.4 2.9 3.6 
24 Making the child angry........... 7.2 8.2 1.0 1.8 1.9 3.5 
B. Items Considered Significantly More Serious by Child Guidance 
Specialists Than by Parents 
Mean Sigma 
Item Child in Child Critical 
No. Item Spec. Parents Means Spec. Parents Ratio 
10 Scolding the child for asking ques- 
emt MOND Fs oc nc cbcciecescc. 9.2 6.9 2.3 0.9 3.0 7.0 
85 Telling the child God sees every- 
Cet OO Geis tccetoscesvccces 6.4 4.0 2.4 2.9 2.9 4.8 
80 Praising him for being such a quiet 
Css. +.4 9 elebes te etvecenaievay.” Wat 5.1 1.6 2.4 2.3 4.0 
5’ Expressing passionate love toward 
Se Ms ov bd er enesdcsvecesaant 8.0 6.6 1.4 1.8 2.7 4.0 


86 Telling the child the stork brought 
BE ob Pky Vewnevescctsnsecescs 7.3 5.9 1.4 2.3 3.1 3.2 
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— . . . . . 
ch are Some parents rate more nearly like child guidance specialists 
than others do. The attitudes of a number of fathers who rated 
arents the seale are practically identical with those of the mothers who 
er, al cooperated in this study. There are no significant differences 
mploy hetween men and women child guidance specialists. lt would ap- 
pes of pear that parents and child guidance specialists differ as they do, 
be the primarily, because of difference in training. Perhaps of equal 
irable significance with the differences between the attitudes of the two 
npha vroups is the fact that they show as much agreement as they do. 
melv- It is true that parents who are members of Parent-Teacher asso- 
india. ciations are usually considered to be above average (for the popu- 
offer lation at large) in intelligence, as well as more conscientiously 
as of interested in learning enlightened ways of rearing children. We 


might expect parents who lack these advantages to deviate farther 
from the child guidance norm. Objective data have not, as yet, 
been obtained on this point. 






































TYPES OF REACTION TO FRUSTRATION 
An Heuristic CLAssIFICATION 
By SAUL ROSENZWEIG 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
HIS paper represents a short excursion in the armchair 


We take our place there in the hope of discovering a classi 
fication of apperce ptive types of CONSCIOUS reaction to frus 


tration that will serve as the basis for further, possibly experi- 


mental, research. 


If the attempt is made to describe the typical modes of con- 
scious reaction to frustration, one possible result is that sum- 


marized in the accompanying table. 


APPERCEPTIVE TYPES OF CONSCIOUS REACTION TO FRUSTRATION 


Extrapunitive Intropunitive Impunitive 
Emotions Anger and Humiliation and Embarrassment and 
indignation guilt shame 
Judgments Blames others: Blames self: Condones: 
‘*You played me ‘* How could I have **It eouldn’t be 
dirty. I’ll get you done a thing like helped. Let by 
for that.’’ that | I’ll never gones be bygones.’’ 
forgive myself.’’ 


, 


In the ‘‘extrapunitive’’ type of conscious reaction to frustra- 
tion, the individual experiences anger and indignation against 
others, whom he holds blameworthy. For example, the extra- 
punitive reaction to being snubbed by a friend would be to regard 
him as an ill-bred, perhaps ungrateful, person, whatever the 
objective evidence might be. 

In the ‘‘intropunitive’’ type of reaction, the individual experi- 
ences humiliation and guilt, for he holds himself blameworthy. 
For example, the intropunitive reaction to being snubbed by a 
friend would be to regard oneself as an inferior person, 
unworthy of the other’s attention, whatever the objective evi- 
dence might be. 

In the ‘‘impunitive’’ type of reaction, the individual experi- 
ences embarrassment and shame, and is more interested in con- 
donement than in blame. For example, the impunitive reaction to 
being snubbed would be to connive at or gloss over the incident 
298 
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as if it were the result of a mere oversight, whatever the objective 
evidence might be. 

The expression ‘‘whatever the objective evidence might be’ 
indicates the apperceptive character of our types. We are con- 
cerned not with what is objectively present by way of responsi- 
bility in the experience of frustration, but rather with what the 
individual who is frustrated chooses to emphasize or even read 


, 


into the situation in accordance with his personal traits and needs. 
In so far as the situation is objectively evaluated, without any 
degree of apperceptive distortion, our types are inapplicable. 

To avoid misunderstanding, at least two further points should 
be noted. 

(1) The present classification applies, in the first instance, not 
to individuals but to mechanisms. It describes types of reaction, 
not of reacting persons. While we may assume with relative 
safety that the majority of normal individuals have a consistently 
characteristic way of responding to frustration, whether it be 
extrapunitive, intropunitive or impunitive, we must of course allow 
that no individual reacts in his characteristic way without exception. 
Moreover, it is easily possible that a person should consistently 
respond in some one of the above three ways in one sort of situation 
and should consistently follow one of the other two in another sort 
of situation. 

(2) The above is a description of the conscious, not of the 
unconscious, processes involved in reacting to frustration. The 
relations of the two—by way of compensation and the like—con- 
stitute a fundamental problem that is just beginning to be solved. 

In elaboration of the present schema several additional state- 
ments may be made. 

(1) The above account omits to consider genetic and dynamic 
factors. We may remedy this to some extent if we avail our- 
selves of the psychoanalytic classification of needs into aggres- 
sive and erotic. We may then speculate that the extrapunitive 
and intropunitive types are both aggressive in character, the 
aggression being outwardly directed in the former case, inwardly 
in the latter. The impunitive type of reaction, on the other hand, 
may be conceived to draw its energy from erotic sources; it would 
then not be thought of as intermediate to the other two but as 
contrasted with them. 

(2) It seems likely that each of our types of reaction would 
have a special relation to memory. One might expect that both 
the extrapunitive and the intropunitive reactions would entail 
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remembering the occasion of frustration, in the former case, ag 
if in anticipation of revenge, in the latter, as if in preparation for 
nursing the wounds to one’s pride and ‘‘eating one’s own heart 
out’’. It is as if the aggressive impulses were being preserved 
to be expressed later, in the former case, against outer objects, 
in the latter, against the subject’s own self. The impunitive type 
of reaction, on the other hand, might be expected to entail a con- 
scious forgetting of the occasion of frustration, as if in order to 
reconcile one’s self—and others—to the disagreeable situation. 
The impunitive reaction might thus be summed up in the expres- 
sion ‘‘Forgive and forget,’’ whereas the other two types would 
involve neither forgiving nor forgetting. 

It goes without saying that extensive investigation is neces- 
sary before the above notions can be correctly evaluated or satis- 
factorily completed. 
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THE DORBETS—A FEEBLEMINDED FAMILY *t 
By C. M. LOUTTIT 
DIRECTOR, PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINICS 
AND 


GLADYS D. FRITH 
PSYCHOLOGIST, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY HOSPITAL 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


TT‘HE history of feebleminded families which are rather perma- 
| nently located in a relatively circumscribed geographic area 

has been repeatedly told. The Kallikaks, the Jukes, the 
Nams and a number of others have served to emphasize the social 
pathology accompanying low grade abilities. But the picture of 
the feebleminded family not so located has been infrequently told. 
In the history of the Dorbets we have an example of a non-perma- 
nent family which raises problems not found in one more perma- 
nently located. In writing this account we have condensed to the 
bare essentials several hundreds of pages of history from different 
sources. 

On April 5, 1928, Angel Dorbet came to the Coleman Hospital 
Pre-natal Clinic, having been referred by a local physician. She 
was found to be about 6.5 months pregnant. Her husband accom- 
panied her and, as Angel responded to all questions with the word 
‘‘me’’, some preliminary history was secured from him. 

The report of the physical examination was: ‘‘A well devel- 
oped and well nourished female, skin filthy, Hutchinsonian teeth, 
bridge of nose flattened, chronic tonsils and a very severe vagi- 
nitis.’’ Clinically there were evidences of congenital syphilis, 
although a Wassermann on April 5, 1928, by the Kolmer technique 
was negative. 

On the first visit the patient was referred to the Hospital 
Social Service, which throughout the period of contact secured a 
rather elaborate social history. After several visits to the Pre- 
natal Clinic she was admitted to the Hospital on April 24 and the 
next day was delivered of a male infant. The record shows that 








* Manuscript received July 19, 1933. 

+ Publications Indiana University Psychological Clinics, Series II, No. 6. We are 
indebted to the Social Service Department of the Indiana University Hospitals and to 
the following persons in the Family Welfare Society of Indianapolis, Mrs. M. Ellen 
George, Director of the Children’s Bureau, Miss E. Rink, Visitor, Children’s Bureau, 
and Miss Mildred Herron, District Visitor, for use of records concerning this case. 
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the child’s condition was good, weight 8 pounds and 2.75 ounces, 
circulation normal, respiration spontaneous. 

The patient was referred to the Psychological Clinic, because 
of her evident low mentality, to secure a recommendation as to 
the advisability of institutionalization. Ultimately the patient 
and her husband were examined by the Clinic, and in the succeed. 
ing five years since his birth the boy has been examined four 
times. For the present purposes the wealth of material has been 
reorganized and the chief items put into their proper places. 


EARL DUNCAN, FATHER OF ANGEL 


Angel’s father, Earl Duncan, was a preacher of sorts. His 
first wife, the mother of Angel and her sister Leona, had died 
previous to 1920. In that year he married his second wife, Rosa, 
and they were later engaged in mission work calling themselves 
‘*The Gospel Army’’. About 1923 he deserted this wife and tak 
ing Angel with him, ran off with a young woman named Edna. 
The second wife traced his movements to Keyser, W. Va., where 
she found he had married Edna in December, 1924, without having 
gone through the formality of a divorce from her. 

In August, 1925, Mr. Duncan and Edna were tried in a 
Pomeroy (Ohio) Court for contributing to the delinquency of 
Angel who, from the report of the judge’s charge, was in a ‘‘deli- 
vate condition’’. If this meant pregnant there is no further 
information regarding the outcome. The following quotation 
from the account of the trial published in the Democrat of 
Pomeroy, Ohio, August 13, 1925, gives some light on the situation. 

‘*You have the audacity to stand before this Court represent 
ing yourself as a minister of the gospel preaching the Word of 
God. You are an imposter and too vile to mingle with men. You 
ought to be so ashamed you would grovel in the dust. You are 
absolutely unfit to associate with decent people. The Court 
doesn’t believe one word you have said; the Court believes you 
are a common liar, a cheat and a common cur; and the Court 
believes the vile letters it has just read were written by you.’’ 

The sentence was for one year, but thinking of the cost to the 
taxpayers the judge gave Mr. Duncan 12 hours to leave the State 
of Ohio with Edna and the child, and warned him that if he 
returned he would serve his year’s sentence and get only one 
meal a day. 

His next move apparently was to Clarksburg, W. Va., where 
he was in charge of a mission in 1926. In this year he is reported 
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to have been committed to the West Virginia State Penitentiary 
for stealing mission funds, but the Warden reported they had 
never had a prisoner serving under the name of Earl Duncan. 

About this time Duncan, claiming that Albert Dorbet was liv- 
ing with Angel, forced their marriage, although Dorbet claims 
that his father-in-law offered to make a money settlement. Instead 
of so doing he raised $150 for the Mission on the strength of giv- 
ing a large dinner for the poor, and then left town while Dorbet 
was away. When the latter returned he found his father-in-law 
eone and some $45 in unpaid bills which he settled by making 
further collections in the Mission’s name. Then he and Angel 
started to walk to Indianapolis, supporting themselves by begging 
in the name of the ‘‘Christian Army Mission’’ whose license they 
still had. 

There is no further information concerning Mr. Duncan until 
December 1931 when the following letter was received by the 
American Red Cross Chapter at Indianapolis. Needless to say 
no information was sent to Mr. Duncan. 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 
December 22, 1931. 
Red Cross Chapter 
Dear Friends: 
Just a few lines to ask if you would please look up my daugher for 
ind let me no if shee is there. Before she was married her name was 
angeline Dunean and she married a man by the name of Albert Dorbet. 
| heard she give berth to a child and went crazy but I think shee be all 
right if she eame home. If her man there tell him to bring her out here 
eft me hear from you as soon as you get in touch with them. 
Yours very truly 
Earl Dunean 
Gen Del. 


The last mention of Duncan is in a letter dated January, 1932, 
enclosing a clipping from Clarksburg, W. Va., saying that the 
second Mrs. Dunean has finally been successful. Duncan was 
arrested for bigamy. 

The estimates of Duncan vary a good deal. Dorbet, who prob- 
ably suffered most because of him, felt that he ‘‘was a very decent 
sort of person’’. A former neighbor said he was a ‘‘roaring 
devil’’. His second wife wrote the judge at Pomeroy to explain 
that it was not she, his lawful wife, who had been guilty of con- 
tributing to Angel’s delinquency. In this letter she says, ‘‘A 
man of this caliber, using religion as a cloak and securing a living 
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by begging and deceiving the public should be given the fylJ 
extent of the law.’’ 
ANGEL 

Of Angel’s early life little is known, but, judging from inei- 
dents mentioned above, it was probably not very satisfactory. At 
the time of her first visit to the Pre-natal Clinic it is reported 
‘*She became very stubborn and whimpered like a child or baby 
when anyone tried to convince her it would be wiser for her to go 
and have an operation’’, and ‘‘ Mrs. Dorbet carried on in a childish 
way, crying and whimpering and making objections to every sug 
gestion offered’’. On another visit she refused to be examined 
by the doctor, and again she refused to get ready for the exami- 
nation unless the neighbor who came with her was right by her side. 

The recorded items of behavior reported by her husband and 
neighbors emphasize her childishness. To quote a few examples: 
‘“‘She can’t cook, take her own bath, or anything else’’; ‘‘will 
dry dishes or simple things when told to and then watched”’. 
She would beg for food even when she had food in her own house. 
On several occasions she threatened other persons with knives, 
sticks or stones. One time she was found on the street with a 
knife and expressed the intention of cutting a child who had 
refused to let her in while she was begging. <A policeman was 
called another time because she was throwing stones at children 
in the neighborhood. She would play with the smallest children 
as well as alone. Building a house of old sticks, playing school 
on the doorstep, and playing with a doll named Catherine are 
examples of her activity. She had a great attachment for the 
doll and on one occasion she said when the baby came she would 
kill it and take Catherine home with her. Neighbors also com- 
plained because she seldom wore more clothing than a dress and 
would indecently expose herself when playing with the children. 
One lady with whom the Dorbets lived tried to explain that she 
should wear underclothing, but Angel got angry, and cursed and 
swore. 

Because of this history of low grade behavior and her infan- 
tile reactions on the ward, arrangements were made to have her 
examined at the Psychological Clinic. She was given only the 
Stanford-Binet test. On this she passed all of year III and all 
of IV except repeating four digits. At year V she passed only 
the definitions of chair, horse, doll and pencil. For her age she 
gave 16 at one time and 10 at another, although she was nearly 19. 
In year VI she knew her right and left hands and reported cor- 
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rectly to the question ‘‘Is it morning or afternoon?’’ Above this 
age she was not able to pass any tests. Her mental age was 4-7 
and her I.Q. was 33, using 14 as the chronological age. (Using 
16 as C.A. the L.Q. is 28.) The examiner notes: ‘‘Cannot talk 
plainly. Talks like a little child who is just learning. Docile and 
apparently stable. Does not know own age and cannot read.’’ 

It hardly required an examination to conclude that Angel was 
feebleminded. But the Binet result was so much added evidence. 
The examiner concluded that she was of imbecile grade and recom- 
mended institutionalization. Proceedings were started for her 
commitment to the State School for Feebleminded but due to 
unavoidable delays they could not be completed before Angel was 
discharged from the Hospital. 


ALBERT DORBET, HUSBAND OF ANGEL 


Mr. Dorbet was born in Martinsville, Illinois. His father and 
mother separated when he was very young and he went with his 
mother to Kansas. Shortly afterward he was placed in an 
Orphan’s Home in Wichita, Kansas, where he stayed until he was 
six. Then he was taken from the Home and lived in Oklahoma. 
Later he went to live with a sister in Newton, Kansas, where he 
stayed until he was twelve. In all this time he had gotten only as 
far as the third grade in school. At the age of twelve he left home 
and started a life of wandering, working at all sorts of jobs as 
they turned up. He was apparently married, but there is no 
further information regarding it except the bare statement. 
According to the record he had joined the National Guard of 
Kansas twice, the last being in 1915 and in 1916 was mustered 
into Federal service, but was apparently discharged because of 
an inguinal hernia. 

In January 1927 the Dorbets arrived in Indianapolis after 
walking from Clarksburg, W. Va. During his stay in Indianapolis 
Dorbet had jobs collecting for the American Rescue Workers, The 
Christian Army Mission, Our Saviour’s Mission, The Christian 
Mission Workers, and the American Volunteer Workers. From 
the second of these he was discharged for dishonesty, from the 
third he left ‘‘by request’’ for a similar reason, and he left the 
fourth because the leader did not visit Angel while she was in 
the hospital. 

At the time of Angel’s first visit to the Pre-natal Clinic the 
social worker reports: ‘‘He [Mr. D.] appeared to be much older 
looking than 31 years [which he gave as his age], was shabbily 
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re 
dressed, dirty, and none too intelligent. His face was deeply 
wrinkled and flushed and his eyes were blood-shot. He looked 
like a heavy drinker, but denied this’’. 

The junior author who had examined Angel asked the Social] 
Service if they would try to get Mr. Dorbet for an examination. 
This he was willing to do. Again only the Binet test was given, 
He had basal age at the VIII year; at year [IX he made change 
and devised sentences; at year X his vocabulary score was 38 and 
he answered the comprehension questions; at year XII he satis 
factorily explained the pictures. His mental age was 8-11 and 
the 1.Q. was 64 using 14 as the C.A. (If 16 is used as C.A. the 
I.Q. is 56.) The examiner made the following summary of her 
impressions : 

‘‘Mr. Dorbet gives the impression upon first seeing him of 
being a very stolid type of person. He was fairly clean. He wore 
a necktie that was tied in a peculiar fashion, very much as if he 
did not know how to tie it in the conventional way. He talked 
slowly but used compiete sentences and his ideas about ordinary 
things asked him were fair. The chief thing noticed, however, 
was his difficulty in understanding what was being asked. At times 
the examiner was not sure whether it was difficult hearing or 
inability to comprehend. He seemed anxious to please. Appar 
ently he understood that his wife was difficult to manage because 
he spoke of getting along very well with her himself, but that 
other people could not unless they managed her just so. He spoke 
of her playing with dolls. Mr. Dorbet on the examination showed 
a vocabulary equal to that of a ten year old and after repetition 
of the questions in year ten was able to pass the comprehension 
test. He was able to explain the picture in year XII but outside 
of that his performance was scarcely that of a nine year old. He 
could name the day of the month and the day of the week but could 
not name the month. His memory span was conspicuously low, 
being only three forward and three backward.’’ The conclusion 
was ‘‘Feebleminded; high grade moron. Stable type’’. 

A further ancedote of this examination gives some insight 
into Mr. Dorbet’s ability. The difficulty of dealing with his wife 
was being discussed and Mr. Dorbet said that he had objected to 
Angel’s constant playing with the doll Catherine. He told her 
that if she would promise to throw the doll away he would get 
her ‘‘a real live baby’’. Angel agreed. ‘‘So’’, said Mr. Dorbet, 
‘‘T went to the store and got a bottle of Lydia Pinkham’s Com- 
pound which she took. And now she is having the baby’’. 
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EARL DORBET, SON OF ANGEL 


The history of the Dorbet family as earlier related did not! 
romise much for the future of the baby if he remained with his 
other and father. The Hospital Social Service undertook to 
have the baby made a ward of the county and placed in a board 
ng home. 

Opinions secured from employers of Mr. Dorbet and neighbors 
were in agreement that Angel could not care for the baby. As 

emphatie lady put it, ‘‘Are you going to let her keep that 

vy? Why I wouldn’t let her raise my pup?’’ Only two ladies 
tioned felt that the baby should remain with Angel and they 
qualified their statements by saying that she would need 
tance, 

\fter Angel was discharged from the Hospital the baby was 
cared for there. On May 25, 1928, he was made a ward of the 

unty. As the Orphan Asylum was crowded the Family Wel 
fare Society of Indianapolis succeeded in placing him in one of 
their boarding homes. There has been one change in the board- 

r home; the present home mother being an elderly lady who has 
1 creat interest in, and affection for, the child. 

| December, 1930, the Family Welfare Society reported in a 

‘It is impossible for the boarding home mother to break 
toilet habits?] Karl although she has tried several months 
ithout results. He cannot feed himself and even refuses to 

chew his foods. It has been necessary for Mrs. G——, the board 
ng house mother, to grind the food up so that Earl would not 
choke when she fed him’’. Shortly after this he was seen for the 
first time in the Psychological Clinic on January 8, 1931, at the 

of 2-8. 

The examiner reports: ‘‘I could get no response on the form 
board so I played with the color cubes and found that although 
he did not seem to understand colors he could be taught to make 
\ three cube pyramid and to place the extra cubes back into the 
box. He could put the cylindrical pegs back in the Wallin Peg 
board after being shown how. The impression one gets is of a 
child improperly educated, if educated at all, and since he is an 
orphan in the care of a *‘home’’ with a ‘‘home’’ mother who 
probably has other things to do besides educating her wards the 
supposition of poor environment may hold here.’’ 

Seven months later at the age of 3-3 on August 18 he was 
seen a second time in the Clinic during a second hospitalization. 
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A different examiner, Mr. J. Willard Yoder, saw the boy at this 
time. No responses could be secured on the Binet test except a 
sound approximating ‘‘petel’’ when asked to name a pencil. He 
completed Wallin Peg Board A except one peg when the pegs 
were presented one at a time. Six of the blocks of the Witmer 
Formboard were correctly placed when they were handed to him 
one at a time. No times were taken on either of these perform. 
ances. The examiner’s impression was that an I-won’t-do-it 
reaction was well established. An indication of trainability was 
evidenced by the success the examiner had in keeping the testing 
material out of the boy’s mouth by saying ‘‘no’’ and slapping 
his hand at the same time. This time the conclusion was again 
deferred, but the impression was ‘‘not higher than slightly below 
average’’. 

The third examination took place on October 2, 1931, shortly 
after the senior author became Director of the Clinic. This 
author examined the boy without any knowledge of previous 
examinations. The report of the examiner says: ‘‘Earl is 3-6 
years of age, but gives the general appearance of a two year old. 
He did not talk to the examiner; said ‘‘bye’’ to a child on the 
ward but would not say it to the examiner. No response could 
be secured on the Binet. Even the first test in year III, pointing 
to nose, hair, mouth, and eyes, brought no response. He built a 
Little Pink Tower, but had the middle sized block on top. From 
observation on the ward the nurse reports that his walking is 
only fair and probably not much better than that of a two year 
old. There is the possibility of a fair degree of negativism, thus 
making the securing of responses difficult. In spite of this the 
examiner feels that the child would not perform higher than 
about two years and must be classed as low normal’’. 

At this time the boy was independently seen by the junior 
author as well as by Mr. Yoder who had seen him three months 
previously. After consultation it was agreed that the conclusion 
of low normal was justified. 

On May 26, 1933, when he was 5-1 years of age the boy was 
called in to the Clinic for a further examination. At this time 
the second home mother reported that he had not developed 
speech adequate for a five year old (and this was evident on the 
examination) but that he was learning to let her know when bh 
wished to go to the toilet. She felt there had been some slight 
improvement in his general behavior in the preceding monthis. 
His play activity consisted largely in running aimlessly and con- 
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stantly, and he showed no evidence of the organized sort of play 
one might expect at his age. 

The psychological examination was given by Mr. J. Willard 
Yoder who had examined the boy the second and third times. 
On the Binet he earned three months credit in year III which 
would give him a M.A. of 30 months if year II is used as a basal 
age. A number of items of the Merrill-Palmer Pre-school Test 
were given with these results: 
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A total performance score was not calculated according to the 
prescribed method but the performance age in months shown 
represents the best possible allotment of credit that could be 
made. Wallin Peg Board C was also given but he did not com- 
plete it as he showed no discrimination of the forms. 

From these results and the description of behavior given by 
the home mother it was decided by the examiner, the authors of 
this paper, and the F.W.S. worker who is supervising the boy, that 
he must be rated as feebleminded of middle moron grade. 

It is planned to commit him to the State Institution for the 


Feeble-minded. 






















HISTORY OF THE DORBET FAMILY 





SUBSEQUENT 

Even after discharge of Angel from the Hospital the Social 
Service Department continued their endeavors to have her ster- 
ilized and committed to the feeble-minded institution. It was 
not possible to do either of these before the Dorbets left the city. 

On July 1, 1928, a letter was received from Albert asking 
about the baby, and saying that he was working in Chicago, 
Illinois and expected to be there permanently. As the family had 
moved away the case was closed. Closing records in social service 
agencies does not, however, solve problems. 

On February 12, 1929, a letter received from the Superin- 
tendent of the Logansport State Hospital asked for a social his- 
tory on Angel. A summary of the information from the Family 
Welfare Society’s files shows that she had been committed in 
December 1928 to Logansport from Lake county, on the petition 
of her husband. Although there was no indication of a psychosis 
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she had been committed and was being held in the county jail 
pending admission. There seemed to be nothing to do but accept 
her. However, before the end of February she was transferred 
to the State School for Feeble-minded Youth. While in this latter 
institution an operation for sterilization was performed. 

After her commitment the movements of Albert are not clear. 
although for a time he is supposed to have operated a mission in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. In April 1929 he stopped again at the 
Hospital Social Service asking if they had a verification of his 
marriage. He tried to get a divorce but the lawyer to whom he 
went refused to take his case. Albert felt that it would help ir 
getting a divorce if he could prove he was married. They could 
not help him because they had not been able to get official verifi 
eation of the marriage from any of the places which had been 
suggested at one time or another as the locus of the marriage. 
These included three West Virginia counties, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and Indianapolis, Indiana. At this time he said he was on his 
way to Kentucky where he had been offered another job with 
a mission. 

Albert is inconsistent. After Angel’s commitment, which was 
on his petition, it is reported that he immediately began to bom 
bard all officials he could reach, ineluding the Governor of the 
State with petitions for her release. Yet when he visited the 
Hospital in April the report of the interview says he did not 
seem concerned about being separated from his wife and that he 
realized she would probably have to remain there the rest of her 
life. 

Thus early in 1929 the Dorbet family is accounted for, at least 
as far as the State of Indiana is concerned. Angel is in an insti 
tution, Earl is in a boarding home, and the husband is on his way 
to Kentucky to take a new job. 

A year and a half later, on August 7, 1930, Angel was paroled 
from the State Institution to her husband’s custody on his promise 
that he would take her back to West Virginia. One month later 
the Superintendent of the State Institution wrote that he under 
stood Albert was not carrying out his promise. On the same day 
the letter was received, however, Albert stopped at the F.W.5. 
office and said his wife and their belongings were in a car outside 
and they were just then starting for West Virginia. He wanted 
to take Karl with him, but as the boy was safely a ward of the 
county it was impossible. 

One year and one month later, in October 1931, the F.W.S. 
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jail learned from the boarding home mother with whom Ear] had 





cept first stayed that Mr. Dorbet had been at her house soliciting funds 
rred for a mission named ‘*‘God’s Army’’. One week later he appeared 
utter at the F.W.S. office, saying that he had been in Clabourn, Texas, 

and several other towns in the West, in which he had stayed for 
lear. vreater or less periods. Since this time until the present (June, 
n in 1933) Mr. and Mrs. Dorbet have been dependent largely on the 
the '.W.S., the Township Trustee, and a charitable landlord. In 


= periods of economic depression, missions such as Mr. Dorbet had 
1 he long worked for do not fare well. His one apparent means of 
ivelihood was no longer possible. The records of this period 





at are mainly concerned with relief, but one or two points deserve 
if} mention. 
nae The F.W.S. worker made a visit to the home early in 1932. 
in \ngel had grown enormously fat, but her performances were the 
oa ime as ever. To all questions of the worker she still responded 
hic yy saying ‘‘me.’’ Mr. Dorbet complained of her startling appe- 
ith tite. The basket of food supplied by the Township Trustee was 
that usually given to families of two. Mr. Dorbet planned that it 
= would last until the arrival of the next weekly basket. Angel fre- 
be quently spoiled the plans by having a bedtime lunch which used 
a up a eood share of the week’s food. 
h Mr. Dorbet has made several attempts to secure disability 
ae compensation from the Government for injury while in the service. 
™ Exeept for consuming time of congressmen and officials of the 
Veterans’ Bureau this has led to naught, because the Bureau 
could prove that he had been physically disabled when mustered 
into Federal service in 1916 by an inguinal hernia. 
Minally in May, 1933, Mr. Dorbet complained to the F.W.S. 
that his wife was getting into bad company. A lady in the neigh- 


borhood, having become friendly with Angel, had introduced her 
to commercialized immorality. This appears to have been the 
last straw for, at the date of writing (June, 1933), Mr. Dorbet has 
again filed application for Angel’s commitment to the State Insti- 
tution for Feeble-minded Youth, her parole having long since 
expired. If this commitment can be arranged Mr. Dorbet plans 
to go to Lowa to live with a sister. 


DISCUSSION 


It is hardly necessary to discuss all of the social questions 
involved in this history. Should the State allow such individuals 


to marry? Or if this is a common-law marriage should the State 
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tacitly sanction it by giving aid? The answers to such questions 
are well known academically. 

Larger, perhaps, than any other looms the economic question, 
During the first year or so of the Dorbet’s stay in Indianapolis 
they were supported by his begging activity on behalf of mis. 
sions. These were years of prosperity, and the community 
raised no objections to such unorganized charities. However, the 
greater part of the period of contact with the case has been a 
time of depression. Private charity no longer serves as a means 
of livelihood. The family is therefore thrown onto organized 
charity and tax supported institutions. 

It is probably impossible to calculate in any detail the cost 
of this one family to the various communities. Pre-natal care, 
hospitalization for delivery, and post-natal care of Angel; court 
costs for the committing of Angel to Logansport Hospital, and for 
the action required to make Earl a ward of the county; the costs 
connected with Angel’s admission to and care in the Hospital 
for the Insane and her subsequent transfer to the Institution for 
the Feebleminded; the costs of caring for Earl; the costs of deal 
ing with Albert’s claims for disability compensation; and finally 
the cost to the township of direct relief to the family—all of these 
must be charged against the Dorbets. 

After this recital one may well ask just what is the claim of 
the Dorbet family on the State of Indiana. An examination of 
the record shows that in essence it amounts to having arrived in 
Indianapolis during a period of prosperity and succeeding in 
living on its charity for a little over the year necessary to estab- 
lish residence. A slim claim indeed, yet legally sufficient. And 
this in spite of the fact that later, for a period of over a year, the 
family was out of the State. This, however, was during the 
period of depression and no other community could undertake 
their support. 

Surely this family is not unique. We have no means of know 
ing how many families there are living on the generosity of one 
State or another who have as small a claim to that generosity as 
do the Dorbets. While we can offer no solution for the problem 
it would appear that it is an inter-State one and therefore might 
be referred to the Federal Government. The machinery for 
handling such cases does not, of course, exist at present, but there 
seems to be no reason why it could not be developed. 

Finally there is the question of sterilization. Some extreme 
proponents would have us believe this is a panacea for all social 
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ills. Be that as it may, we can certainly question whether it 
solves all problems in the present instance. True enough it does 
save society from further offspring of this union. But can the 
fact that Angel has been sterilized be used in any sense as an 
argument for her living unsupervised in the community? The 
record is silent in regard to promiscuous sexual activity except 
on the oeeasion of her father’s trial in Ohio, and again when her 
husband complained of the bad influence a neighbor was having 
on her. We do not know how seriously Angel has engaged in this 
activity, but we have every reason to believe that she will never 
recognize its seriousness. 

In conclusion, we feel that the record emphasizes the social 
necessity of custodial care for Angel and her ilk. Furthermore, 
we feel that Albert in an institution would be more socially valu- 
able than he is outside. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


In a letter dated July 14, 1933, Mrs. M. Ellen George writes: ‘‘A 
few days before July 4th Mr. Dorbet went to the District Office 
asking for $2.00. He stated he wanted to hitch hike his way to 
his sister in Kansas and that he wanted the money to take care 
of his food needs while en route. The visitor stated she would be 
glad to write to his sister and if a favorable answer were received, 
she would be glad to help make arrangements for Mr. Dorbet to 
go to his sister’s home. However, he was not convinced that he 
should wait, and he has not been heard of since. I imagine you 
knew * * * that Angel was living in the County infirmary, wait- 
ing her admittance to Fort Wayne.’’ The question at once to be 
asked is ‘‘When will Albert turn up again?”’ 





THE SOMATO-PSYCHE IN PSYCHIATRY AND SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY ** 


By PAUL SCHILDER, M.D., Pu.D. 


RESEARCH PROFESSOR FOR PSYCHIATRY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY; CLINICAL DIRECTOR, 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, PSYCHOPATHIC DIVISION 


T ANY psychologists think that we know very much about 
M our own body and they feel that this knowledge of our own 
body is the surest we have. But this is not so. We know 
very little about ourselves. When we close our eyes we even 
don’t know where the borderlines of our own body are. We do 
not have a correct representation of our face, otherwise mirrors 
would be unnecessary. We are curious about ourselves because 
we actually do not know very much about our bodily ego. The 
image we have of our body, or, as it is also called the body schema 
or postural model of the body, is partially based on sensations 
and partially on representations and thoughts. It is in many 
respects different from our actual body. 

In the course of our life the knowledge about our body 
increases. But it is a slow development. This process is going 
on throughout the whole life. The child knows very little about 
it. According to Preyer, the child has at first the same attitude 
towards its body as towards other objects. It follows with its 
eyes the movement of its arms and legs in the same way as it 
follows a candle light. It touches itself especially on its feet in 
the 39th week of its existence. It bites its fingers, arms and toes, 
till it eries with pain. Even its pain sensations are not well 
organized. The body image is constructed in the course of our 
individual life. When the state of consciousness changes the body 
schema becomes more and more distorted. 

Everybody can make observations of this kind before falling 
asleep. The body changes its proportions. It becomes too large 
or too small. The diameter of the body may change. The body 
image may become flat, the legs may disappear. The face is 
very often more resistive than the other parts of the body. As 


* Manuscript received July 12, 1933. 
1 Read before the Massachusetts Psychiatric Association, February, 1933. 
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everybody knows the body image undergoes still more distortions 
in dreams. (Cf. Federn.) 

But image and appearance of our body are also dependent 
pon our emotional life and change with the emotional attitude 
towards the body. The openings of the body have physiologically 
and psychologically a greater importance than most of the other 
parts of the body. We feel, accordingly, the mouth, the anus, 
the nose and the genital openings in a particular way. The open- 
ings of the body are not only emphasized by the particular sensa- 
tions which they furnish but they are also invested with particular 
libidinous interest. The structure of the body image depends 
also on libidinous tendencies. The genitals play a particular part 
in the body image. There are always sensations coming from 
there. In many persons the anus and its surroundings assumes 
a similar importance. The eye, with is great importance in 
libidinous life, is always felt in some way. The body image of 
any human being has not the same clearness in all its parts. The 
important parts give more sensations and provoke a different 
emotional attitude. The body images of different persons show 
characteristic differences. Different zones are outstanding in the 
body schema of different individualities. If we would mark in a 
picture of a body the zones, which are outstanding in the body 
image of a particular personality, we would find the emotional 
tendencies and striving of the individual reflected in this picture. 
The zones which are outstanding will teach us something about 
the individual’s strivings, tendencies, and libidinous structure. 

Kvery disturbance in the emotional life will therefore immedi- 
ately react on the body image and libidinous disturbances will 
provoke changes in the schema of the body. 

Let us discuss from this point of view a case of neuresthenia 
in a boy of 20 years who considers himself as gifted. He is study- 
ng law but he felt that he can’t concentrate any more. He com 
plains about itching in his hands, his feet and in his anal and 
genital region. He complains also about constipation. Erections 
disturb him. His attention is distracted from his studies and he 
had to interrupt for one year. This is a rather common picture 
of neurasthenia. Neurasthenics are individuals who give too 
much attention to their bodies. How does our patient come to 
the idea that the parts of the body, mentioned above, deserve 
special attention? When our patient was four years old his mother 
gave birth to a sister. He was in the next room and heard his 
mother moaning. He got the idea that the physician was torturing 
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his mother. In the analysis which lasted several months he 
brought forward that he imagined that the physician who assisted 
at the childbirth had a brush and was brushing the toes of the 
mother causing so an intense suffering. The boy wouldn’t have 
had this idea if he wouldn’t have observed his father wiping his 
feet with his hands when he came home ia the evening. The boy 
had suffered from an itching disease early in his life. Itching is 
painful sensation. One has to relieve one’s pain by one’s hand, 
We do not know very much about our body before we touch it. 
The research on the body in our case was intensified by the iteh- 
ing disease. The development of the body image must have been 
changed. We know from many observations that children are 
particularly curious about the openings of their bodies. They 
put their fingers into every opening of the body they can reach. 
Intensified research must lead to an early consciousness concern- 
ing the apenings of the body. 

The anal and genital regions are more subjected to sweating 
and eczemas than other parts of the body, especially in childhood. 
The anal region of this boy got its irritations not only by his own 
hand but also by the mother. She was always interested in bowel 
movements and she applied enemas very often. But his mother 
was also interested in a swelling on his genitals (probably hydro- 
cele). She examined him very often. He resented it very much. 
The parts of his body to which his attention was drawn by his 
own actions, by the actions of his mother, and by the observations 
he made on others, are the parts which later on provoke neu- 
rasthenic disturbances. His intensive anal interest culminated in 
early childhood in the fear that animals like rats or dead chickens 
would crawl into his anus when he was defecating. (Between 
his fourth and fifth year.) The patient was not manifestly sick 
at this time and did not show abnormal trends in the latency 
period. When he was between 12 and 13 a diarrhea which seemed 
to be extraordinary to him disturbed him very much. Sado- 
masochistic phantasies came at the same time. He imagined him- 
self tortured in a cruel way. He became more and more conscious 
of his body. Erections and ejaculations were a new source of 
worries. The itching sensations and the neurasthenic disturb- 
ances mentioned above developed. The unity of the body image 
is disrupted when libido is too unequally distributed over the body 
and when some parts are invested with too great an amount of 
libido. Would the patient have enjoyed the parts of the body 
overloaded with libido, he would have offered the picture of a 
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nerversion, With anal sadistic and maybe homosexual trends in 
‘he foreground. But, since his superego protested against the 


perversion a neurosis appears in the center of which are the same 


oreans from which he derived pleasure in his early childhood. 

In hypochondria we find similar trends. The hypochondriac 
mav also complain about itching. More often he finds that there 
‘; something stiff in his body like wood or iron. Something is 
sticking in the body. But be may also feel or imagine cavities in 
his body. He may feel empty. Also the hypochondriace loves the 
organ about which he complains. Every organ which has been 
loved too much or is too much in the center of interest is in danger 
to become the seat of hypochondriac sensations. Opera singers 
will develop symptoms in mouth and throat. Too much libido has 
had to be invested in those organs in order to make them effective. 
(he musician who plays the violin or the piano invests his hands 
with a great amount of libido. Maybe only those persons have 
a natural ability for singing or playing who have the faculty to 
displace libido into the organs which execute the art. If the 
amount is too great hypochondrias follows. One of the musicians 
| have analyzed, felt (before he got sick) that there is nothing 
more beautiful than hands. He looked at his hands saying ‘‘how 
beautiful they are’’. Later on when he started to play the violin 
erts his hands started to sweat. They became clammy and 
ind he ecouldn’t move them any more in the right way. The 
hand is in many respects an erotic organ which helps us to find 

the spots of the body responsive to erotic irritation. A girl 
observed had an unimportant accident which led to 
two superficial sears on her thumbs. Her hands came into a 
hine at which she worked. She felt she couldn’t live any more, 
there were queer sensations in her hands. She felt incapacitated, 
inable to work, she felt life was not worth while living any more. 
Long before the accident she always felt that the hands are the 
most beautiful part of the body. She has given much more care 
0 her hands than it was customary in her class and had also 
manicured them earefully. 

She had dreamt about the accident before it happened. The 
organ invested with too much libido exposes itself to traumatism 
and reacts to it with hypochondriae sensations. Many of our 
conscious and unconscious actions have the purpose of furnishing 
impressions, irritations and traumatisms to the part of the body 
image which has been invested with a more than average amount 
of libido in the course of our life experiences. We get interested 
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in the body image by what we experience in the outward world. 
The father who wiped his feet did not know that he was infly. 
encing the body image of his child. There is an inter-relation 
between the body images of different persons. A part of the 
body image of the one goes into the body image of another. Op 
the other hand, we get particularly interested in those parts of 
the bodies of others which correspond to the centers of interest 
in our own body. 

When we have a disappointment concerning one part of our 
body, we may feel that there is something wrong with the body 
as a whole, and we may finally feel that this is not our own bods 
anymore. Cases of depersonalization complain that they feel as 
if their body would be an automaton. It is like a piece of wood. 
There is no life in it. Depersonalization cases sometimes tear 
down their own body image because they have seen something they 
do not want to see. One of H. Hartmann’s patients heard, while 
in prison, that his wife was living with another man. He 
imagined again and again the intercourse of her and her lover. 


Finally he could not imagine this scene any more but he com 
plained that all his optic imagination had gone. But in conse 
quence his body looked queer too and was strange to him. Patients 


like that may say ‘‘I look at my hands but they are not the same 
hands any more’’. The libidinous conflict made him disapprove 
of his whole body and has changed his whole body image. 
Changes in the body image not only oceur in neurasthenia, 
hypochondria and depersonalization. They are present in every 
neurosis. In some they are in the foreground. In an obsession 
neurosis with anxiety features a complete disruption of the body 
image took place. The patient felt after the death of her uncle 
that he was haunting her, lying near to her and grasping her. 
This was the first sign of obsession. When the mother of a 
friend of hers was sick she felt she would like to drill a hole in 
the skull of this woman and suck her brain out. The woman died 
and now she had the obsession that she was coming back pushing 
herself into the patient’s body so that the upper and lower part 
of the body were separated from each other. The patient had to 
ask the daughter of the dead woman to put out her tongue in 
order to touch it. Her primary impulse was to tear out her 
tongue. She said she wanted to have something from this woman. 
The analytic meaning of this is that she wanted the genitals of 
this woman. In church she felt compelled to tear away Christ’s 
clothes to find his genitals and to tear them out. She had the 
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.psession that she would have to tear asunder her sister by pull- 
ne her arms. She started to feel that her own body did not have 
inner cohesion any more, She got states of anxiety in which 
felt that parts of her body were flying around. It was a par 
ularly disagreeable feeling when she felt that her head was 
alling down and she was in danger of stepping on it. Sometimes 
felt in danger of stepping on her feet which had flown away. 


person has a tendency to tear to pieces the persons whom 


loves and to dismember them. But this impulse leads to a 
membering of her own body. Her sadistic and masochistic 
s are so strong that she is unable any more to keep 
ther her body image. Generally speaking we can keep our 
image together only if our psychosexuality is not over 
med by sado-masochistic impulses. Only if we reach the 
relation to a love object and accept it as a total personality 
ee its body as a totality which should not be destroyed and 
ience our own body as a unit with inner cohesion. 
do not have a fixed picture of ourselves. We are not sure 
our body image. We have to gain and to construct the body 
ve. We have to build it up with the help of an: integrated 
rsonality and an integrated sexuality. Disintegration of sexu- 
disintegrates the body image. 
en experiences of the every-day life may disintegrate the 
schema. Pain is such a disintegrating factor. One of my 
a good observer, complained about pain in the right 
when his migraine attacks were coming. When he closes 
his eyes he has the feeling that the right eye is turned outside 
ing nearer to the painful spot. The pain distorts the body 
nage. The painful organ gets the same importance in the body 
age as the organ invested with too much libido from any other 
Every pain means disruption and distortion of the body 
ve. Pain is not always due to organic disease. There exists 
ilso a psychogenic pain. It is worth while to study cases of this 
pe, 
| choose a patient whom I have analyzed for several months 
who complained about an excruciating pain in his genitals. He 
ocalized his pain sometimes towards the end of his phallus, some- 
times more in the prostatic region. The attacks of pain were 
accompanied by prostatorrhoea. Careful local examination by 
specialists did not reveal any organic basis for this pain. The 
patient was a very intelligent man in a very responsible position. 
But the pain was so strong that it interfered with his occupation. 
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The early history revealed the following facts. In the first years 
of his life the parents lived well together. There were no quar 
rels in the family but the father was always over severe towards 
the children, sometimes even beating them. When the patient 
was about 4 years old the father sold his factory against the wil] 
of the mother. Violent scenes ensued. He was frightened ag a 
child when the mother after one of these scenes was lying on the 
floor banging her head against it. Later on he did the same thing 
when under the influence of pain. His bowel movements were 
always connected with great pains. When he was around six 
years old a_ governess told him about crucifixion whic! 
impressed him terribly. His older brother did not do very well 
at that time in school. The parents beat him up unmercifully 
both hitting at the same time. The patient felt very badly about 
it. When he was ten or eleven years old he began to masturbate 
with his brother. During the masturbation they told each other 
cruel stories. They spoke about killing, especially about killing 
Jews, in revenge of the crucifixion of Christ. The patent blamed 
at this time his father very much. He had the idea that his father 
and all men were Jews, whereas all women were Christians. He 
has an emotional dislike for Jews which induced him to change 
his religion to become a Christian and a member of one of the 
anti-semitic groups. He met his wife when he was very young. 
They got interested in each other while complaining to each other 
about the sad situation in their respective homes. He married 
her after some masturbatory episodes but there were always diffi 
culties in their sex relations. The wife did not want them, but 
always gave in finally. When having relations with her he gave 
her all kinds of bad names, called her a prostitute and beat her 
genitals. This man is in his daily life not only very well educated 
but tender, cultivated and considerate. Against their intentions 
the wife became pregnant. The childbirth was followed by an 
infection. She suffered pain. From this moment on the pain in 
his genitals did not leave him any more. 

Pain is in the foreground of the life history of this patient. He 
takes into his body the pain the mother inflicted on herself and the 
pain mother and father inflicted on his brother (the brother had 
an episode of pain in his genitals but the episode was of short 
duration). His pain and the pain of his mother and brother are 
not so different from each other. We appersonate, take into our 
own body image parts of the body and of the experiences of others 
but we exteriorate and push out the things we have in ourselves. 
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We take parts of the body images of others in ourselves and push 
parts of our own body image into others according to the libidinous 
situation. 

Many of the facts I have mentioned would be considered from 
an analytic point of view as experiences concerning the castration 
complex. But it is not only castration in the narrow sense. It is 
dismembering. Not only concerning the genitals. Parts of the 
body image are interchangeable in a far-going degree. There 
exists a popular belief that the size of the nose indicates the size 
of the male sex organ and the size of the mouth the size of the 
female sex parts. This is a transposition in the body image. 
The hand and feet may also become symbolizations of the sex 
parts as in the first case. The parts of the body image have not 
a fixed place but they are wandering along the erogenic lines of 
the body. These connect the different erogenic zones of the body. 
[he transposition of the different parts of the body schema 
not only plays a part in neurosis and psychosis but is the basis 
for the evaluation one gives to the different parts of the body. 
The anal region is not only the anus and the buttocks but the 
whole back. Persons of homosexual interests are mostly more 
interested in the back than persons of heterosexual interest. In 
one of my eases who developed later in his life manifest homo- 
sexual tendencies was prior to that especially interested in the 
back of women, later on in their buttocks, progressed to anal 
intercourse with women and finally to anal intercourse with men. 

The body image changes continually according to the libidinous 
situation of the individual. 

In one of the earlier psycho-analytic papers on psychiatry by 
the Dutch psychiatrist Staercke, one finds the remark that the 
castration complex plays in the psychosis the same part as the 
oedipus complex plays in the neurosis. This remark although 
not fully justified gives an important hint to the understanding 
of psychotic manifestations. Many psychotics show very serious 
disturbances in the structure of the body image. Dismembering 
motives of the severest type are in the foreground of many depres- 
ive pictures. These patients complain often that their intes- 
tines have gone, that their body is empty. The patients will say 
that they are monsters, that they are enormous, that they have 
devoured the whole world. Their body image is dismembered 
when they have impulses to dismember other persons. Hnormous 
oral sadistic tendencies in depressions will seriously damage the 
somato-psyche, the body image. The destructive tendencies 
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towards others changes the deepest roots of the own body image 
Similar motives a common in schizophrenic patients. One of 
my patients who feared castration complained also about the 
loss of her nose. Other schizophrenics complain that their intes 
tines have gone. 

There is a large group of psychoses in which dismembering 
motives are in the foreground. Dismembering motives concerning 
one’s own body are at the same time dismembering motives co) 
cerning the bodies of others. Between my own body and the bod 
of others exist close relations. This leads to another important 
problem. D. Levy has shown in an interesting study that children 
who have become conscious of a part in their own body become 
also conscious of the same parts in the bodies of others. A boy 
with an inverted nipple was extremely interested in‘the breasts 
of other persons. When a child has difficulties in walking it 
develops an interest in the feet of other persons. 

The body image belongs to the community. Whatever we may 
do the body images are never isolated. There is a continual inter 
change between our own body image and the body images of 
others. We want to know about them. We want to project parts 
of our own bodies into others. We are never completely contented 
with our own body image. It is in a continual flux, it is always 
changing. We change it by dancing. The limbs change their 
gravity, the circular movement makes the parts of the body fly 
away. Clothes change our body image. They make us appear 
larger. They help us to expand beyond ourselves. We put on 
masks, we walk on stilts, we may even become a part of a horse 
and in carnival festivities we may grow immense noses and 
immense heads. Sometimes we want to contract. Sometimes 
we tie the bodice tight and wear narrow clothes. We do not 
respect our physical borderlines. The clothes very often empha 
size the erogenic zones. The transposition of parts of the body 
image reflects in the clothing. The phallus may appear in the 
pointed shoe or in a head trophy. In the Middle Ages the pointed 
shoes ended into an actual image of the phallus. 

The space around the body has a specific psychological mean 
ing. It is different from the space of physics. When one is 
wounded everything is psychologically nearer to this wound. An 


approaching car or approaching person seem almost to touch this 
wound. Whenever there is an erogenic zone in the foreground 
the objects come nearer to this organ. One of my patients with 
strong oral sadistic tendencies said, ‘‘everything has a reaction 
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to my mouth and comes near to my mouth’’. One of my impotent 
atients said, ‘‘whatever happens, it influences my sex organs’’ 
The psychological space around the body image is different 
according to the erotic value of the different parts of the body 
The space around the bodies of others has also its specific 


image. 
The psychological atmosphere of the body reaches far 


qualities. 


beyond the body itself almost to the borderline of the visibility of 


he other person. 

When something is going on in the body of another person it 
concerns also my own body. We would not enjoy the contor 
tionists getting free from the fetters of his body if it would not 
liberate also our own body image. We enjoy the acting of the 
actor since it concerns also our own problems of the body image 
in motion. I have observed a case of alcohol hallucinosis in a 
reporter. He was always very much interested in crime and 
investigations. When he was 18, he was an amateur detective 
and helped to solve a murder case. He was always very curious. 
He was interested in the homosexual activities in the navy and 
made a suecessful investigation to eliminate homosexuals. His 
love objects were always of rather debased type. He felt it was 
wrong to have anything to do with women who were not prosti- 
tutes. He drank excessively. In his hallucinosis he felt that 
people were passing remarks about him. He had to express his 
thoughts by the position of his fingers and when he did so the 
others could read what he was thinking and he found out the 
thoughts he was hiding in himself. He felt that his thoughts 
expressed themselves in his movements. This leads deeply into 
the psychology of expressive movements. Expressive movements 
are those by which we want to show by our own body what is 
going on in ourselves. The others understand what is going on 
in our body. They appreciate our body image. The common 
fear of the person who masturbates that one may see in his eyes 
what he has done is based upon the deep feeling that the body 
image expresses our libidinous structure and is in communication 
with the other persons. The person who masturbates hidden 
from all others is still in an unseen connection with the com 
munity with which he wants to communicate by his body image. 
He still wants the contact with the outer world. He fights against 
this wish and he fears that all the others see the results of his 
masturbation in his face as one of the outstanding parts of his 
body image. 

I want to discuss in this connection a case of fear of blushing. 
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Cases of this kind have been often considered as ‘‘social nep- 
roses’’. The neurosis concerns the contact with other people, 
The case will summarize some of the principles we have spoken 
of. He was a very successful business man but he complained 
that he was blushing and sweating whenever he was in contact 
with other persons. When he did not blush actually he was 
afraid of it. He preferred not to have any contacts with other 
persons in spite of the fact that his idea was to have as many 
friends and social contacts as possible. When he was four years 
old he was very much afraid that he may be seen when defecating. 
He complained bitterly of his father. His father was too masen- 
line, and too severe. He felt that his father was always imposing 
his will upon him. An older brother did the same. He felt that 
the father took away his masculinity, especially by his severe 
looks. When his first erections came he was afraid that people 
may find it out and he was trying hard to hide them. He was 
growing tall and he felt that he became ridiculous by growing 
too fast. The attention of all other persons would be directed 
towards him. He considered the growth of his hair as excessive 
and as an obvious sign of his masturbation. All the people would 
know about it. We see that the patient is in a continuous close 
contact with all the others. They participate in his sex activity. 
It is a primitive contact. He was afraid of everybody and he 
blushes and sweats in the presence of everybody. It is not a 
contact with a particular person, it is a contact with everybody. 
He fears everybody in the same way. His body image is con- 
nected with the body images of any other person. In the time of 
puberty he masturbated anally sometimes with the help of a 
thermometer. During this masturbation phantasies he played 
very different parts at once. He was himself but also his brother 
into the anus of whom the doctor puts the thermometer. But he 
is also a woman with whom a man has intercourse (vaginally). 
But he is also the man who has the intercourse with the woman. 
He takes in himself the body images of other persons, he adds to 
himself the other person. They are not only spiritual entities 
but they have bodies. We do not want only to be personalities 
like the others but take their body images into ourselves by iden- 
tification. Identification therefore means that we want also to 
have the body of the other person. We take the bodies of others 
into ourselves by identification. This body image of the others 
will melt with our own body image more or less completely or as 
in the case quoted they may retain some independence. The body 
image is the basis of social relations. 
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Also from this point of view the body image is in a continual 
change. It is never a definite unit. It is in a continual process of 
construction and reconstruction. We dissolve the body image 
and build it up again. We can never come to a definite knowledge 
of our own body if there is a serious difficulty in our libidinous 
strivings. If we reach our full psycho-sexual development, if 
we are able to love another person as a total personality with a 
total body as a unit then we have a unified picture of ourselves. 
Only if we respect this unity of the body of others are we able to 
enjoy the unity of our own body since our own body image and 
the body image of others are connected with each other. 

One of the fundamental demands of ethics is the demand of 
respecting the unity of the body image of the fellow human beings. 

All the problems discussed today are seen from one angle 
only. Bodies are after all not isolated entities. The body and 
the body image are always the body and the body image of a per- 
sonality which expresses itself in the body. The body image is 
never an isolated part of our existence but it is a part of every 
experience. The human personality is a personality with a body 
which expresses itself in the body image and only on the basis 
of the understanding of the body image can we understand the 
personality fully. But the personality is more than the body and 
the body image.’ 





‘Tl know perfectly well that it is impossible in a comparatively short 
time (it may have seemed long to you) to give more than a general out- 
line. Maybe I can clarify some points in the discussion. 

When I speak about the body image I mean an actual experience which 
takes place in the three-dimensional space. I did not mention my inves- 
tigations in normals. What happens when a subject closes his eyes and 
asks himself what he experiences about his body? You may make these 
tests yourself. What parts of the body do you feel, how well are you aware 
of your body? Here lies the basis for the whole conception of the body 
image. I did not come to it from the psychoanalytic point of view. I 
have studied cases of parietal lobe lesions. Babinski, Anton, Poetzl, have 
deseribed patients who do not acknowledge that they are paralyzed. Fur- 
thermore, they do not acknowledge the whole left side of their bodies. 
Sometimes they say it is not part of my body, but it is a snake, or, it 
belongs to another person. I have discussed these problems in the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Association for Research in Neurology and Psychiatry 
and I do not want to repeat. But brain pathology points strictly to the 
idea that the function of the parietal lobe is indispensable for the self- 
perception of one’s own body, the body image. The conception of the 
body image goes also beyond psychoanalysis. Here I come to the remarks 
of Dr. Coriat. Psychoanalysis has not sufficiently discussed the subject. 
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It has neglected so far the experience concerning the body as a whole 
How does the child experience its body? When you find that the neuras. 
thenie patient has developed a characteristic attitude concerning the own 
body in the early childhood, which corresponds to the later symptoms 
there is at least a great probability that these two sets of facts have some 
thing to do with each other. When we hear, for instance, that a child of 
four years has had a phantasy that the mother is tormented by a physician 
who brushes the toes of the mother, we ought to believe that his neuras 
thenie sensations in the feet have something to do with the situation in t] 
childhood and that this situation expresses the tendencies which later 0, 
play a part in the genesis of the neurosis. I do not believe that thes 
early tendencies are due to innate tendencies only. They depend 1 great 
deal on the attitude of the person who brings up the child. One can make 
a child self-conscious concerning the own body and the parents will do so 
concerning those parts of the body which are important to themselves 
Or, there is a transposition of the body image of the parents to the body 
image of the child. I do not think we can overrate the importance of 
experiences in early childhood. They must have a formative effect in later 
life. The experience of one’s own body is the basis for all other lif 
experiences. When I started these studies I was astonished to see how 
little interest psychologists and psychiatrists have given to this problem 
The whole field of somato-psyche has been neglected. I do think, but | 
can’t prove it here, that the life of a human being is a unit and I do think 
that which has happened to one’s life can never be completely lost. The 
earlier life is of greater importance than the later life. But, I do not 
think that the occurrences of early childhood are more than the basis of 
our later life. We go into the future. But present and future are based 
upon the past. They are new creations and not a mechanical result of the 
past. 

Every scientist should be always suspicious concerning general prin 
ciples and should always try to go back to observations and facts. I have 
only mentioned small parts of the case histories of these cases. But, take 
for instance, the case of the man with the plain in his genitals. It is 
after all not so very common that children are present when the mother 
bangs her head on the floor. It is not so common that mothers and fathers 
whip together another child. We find one line in his life. Experiences 
of that kind do influence the symptoms and the self-experience of the body 

Our bodies are linked with each other and the body image of a singl 
individual is a creation of the codperation between the individual and the 
other person. This conception is only possible when we keep clearly 1 
our mind how little we know about our own bedy and how plastic this 
experience is. If one tries to get the facts and compares them, then one 
ean bring the problems out of the realm of general ideas and can discuss 
the single details. General conceptions are only of value when one comes 
with their help to sing!e facts. It is astonishing how well the single facts 
which I have mentioned today and the facts concerning parietal lesions 
fit together. I have seen at Bellevue Hospital a parietal lobe lesion after 
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omplained in an hypochondriae way about his arm and about his 

right side. But he complained also that there was a veil between 

d the objects on the right side. The patient has had two operations 

right side. This side was over-emphasized and when the parietal 

n occurred he had a particular attitude concerning this particular 

the body. The attention he had given to this side previously and 

anic changes in his sensations worked together. These problems 

lems of organie neurology. The conception of the somato-psyche 

rom Wernicke, a psychiatrist who was primarily interested in brain 

ry. But the conception of the somato-psyche is a psychological 

ption. Psychological and physiological approach must lead to the 

conclusions. Wernicke gave from the basis of his physiological ap- 

h a beautiful deseription of depersonalization. The body image is 

ised on the structural organization of the human organism. It is based 

physiological data, but these get their final synthesis by the personality. 

All the life experiences, the inner life history, take part in the elabora- 

of the body image. Our inner life history is also the history of our 

relations to our fellow human beings and the community in its broadest 

ense Cf. my book: The Image and Appearance of the Human Body, 
ippearing soon, published by Kegan, London.) 
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A STUDY OF THE WAR ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS * 
By GENEVIEVE SHARP SOWARDS 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PITTSBURG, KANSAS 


INTRODUCTION 


extent to which beliefs and attitudes are modified by eduea- 

tion. Psychologists have emphasized the fact that behavior 
is guided very largely by unconscious opinions rather than by 
strictly rational and conscious ideas. If this be true, then it be- 
hooves the educator to direct his efforts toward the modification 
of these deeper-lying forces. The present study is an attempt to 
determine what attendance at college accomplishes in the diree- 
tion of changing the average student’s attitude toward war. 


\* important problem confronting the educator today is the 


PROCEDURE 


The problem could be approached most effectively, of course, 
by measuring the opinions of a group of college freshmen on this 
subject as they enter college and again upon the completion of 
their college careers. A more feasible plan seemed to be, however, 
to compare the attitudes of individuals who are now freshmen 
with those of contemporaneous seniors. This method of approach 
is based on the assumption that in terms of social attitudes those 
individuals who are now freshmen represent what the seniors were 
when they were freshmen. No serious objection to this assump 
tion is apparent. 

In accordance with this plan Thurstone’s Attitude Toward War 
Test, Form A, was administered to the members of the freshmen 
and senior classes of the Kansas State Teachers College at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, as well as to the senior class of the Pittsburg High 
School. The average scores of the three groups on the test were 
then compared for the purpose of determining if there was any 
relation between the war attitudes of these groups and their edu- 
ational status. A study of the high school group was included 
for the purpose of comparing the attitudes of a group of students 
who had had no college training with those of a group who had 


* Manuscript received and acknowledged November 28, 1933. 
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been exposed to one year of college work. All the tests were ad- 
ministered during May, 1933, very near to the end of the school 
year. 

' After discarding the papers of nine exceptionally over-age 
students, the papers of 195 high school seniors, 179 college fresh- 
men, and 106 college seniors remained for study. The high school 
seniors averaged 17.64 yrs. old, the college freshmen, 18.68 yrs., 
and the college seniors, 24.69 yrs. The sex distribution in each of 
the three classes was very nearly equal, the number of women 
being slightly but consistently greater in each class. 

The papers were scored according to the technique recom- 
mended by Thurstone, by finding the median of the point-values 
of the statements endorsed by each student. The lower scores in- 
dicate a ‘‘militaristic’’ attitude, while the higher scores lie toward 
the ‘‘pacifistic’’ extreme. 


RESULTS 


Relationship of Educational Status to Attitude Toward War. 
The average and §8.D. of the scores for each class are contained in 
Table I, while Table II sets forth the various comparisons which 
the study was specifically designed to reveal. 

It is apparent from a study of Table II that none of the differ- 
ences set forth therein are at all reliable. If a college education 
modifies a person’s attitude toward war the modification is not 


TABLE I 
AVERAGES AND 8.D.’s or ScorES BY CLASSES 


Class No. Cases Aver. 
igh School Seniors ; 195 6.52 
>] Freshmen °° ° . o* -— _ eee e« _ 179 6 64 


lege Seniors , eewene oeee 6.76 


a 4 


TABLE II 
COMPARISONS OF AVERAGES OF CLASSES Diff. 
Class Diff. S.E. diff. S.E. diff. 
tligh School Seniors ) 
12 216 .56 


College Freshmen 
College Freshmen 
College Seniors 

High School Seniors } 


College Seniors 
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Genevieve Sharp Sowards 
very marked. A study of Table I does reveal, however, a consist- 
ent trend in scores toward greater pacifism from the high schoo] 
seniors to the college seniors, which may be indicative of that 
direction. It is also interesting to note that all these scores fall 
in that range of scores which Thurstone has designated as ‘‘mildly 
pacifistic’’. 

A study of the 8.D.’s of the three groups of scores reveals an 
increase in the homogeneity of these attitudes from the younger 
to the older group. The trend is not consistent, but the college 
seniors are undoubtedly in more complete agreement than either 
of the other groups. Apparently conventional thinking and group 
standards serve to decrease individual differences in this respect. 

In order to make sure that the failure to bring to light real 
differences between the educational groups studied was not due to 
the counter-influence of other variable factors, the experimenter 
made a further comparison of the groups while holding certain 
other factors constant. To obtain data which would make it pos 
sible to rule out the influence of all such variables was out of the 
question. It was possible, however, to regroup the available data 
in such a way as to compare the average score of a group of high 
school senior boys with that of a group of college freshmen boys 
of the same age, as well as to compare the standing of a group 
of high school senior girls with college freshmen girls of the same 
age. In this way the influence of education, apart from age and 
sex, could be determined. The results of such a comparison are 
contained in Table III. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF THE Scores or STUDENTS OF THE SAME AGE AND Sex Bort 
DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
Diff. 
joys, Age 18 No. Ave. 8.D. Diff. S.E.diff. 8.E.diff. 


High School Seniors. 34 8.7 1.96 } 40 688 re 
College Freshmen . 25 5.35 2.92 | sg 
Girls, Age 18 
High School Seniors... 32 5. 36 66 ) . 22 
‘ . 469 . Of 
College Freshmen .... 38 2.20 j 31 46 ” 


In the case of the boys, the group with more education appears 
to be more pacifistically inclined, while the reverse is true of the 
girls. In neither case, however, is the difference at all significant. 
liven when other factors are held constant, then, education seems 
to exert little influence in determining or modifying war-attitudes. 
Of course, the influence of only a single year of education is being 
measured here. It is possible that a similar comparison of college 
freshmen and seniors would bring to light some real differences. 
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Also it must be remembered that we are considering here the in- 
fuence of general education and not of education specifically 
designed to bring about the modification of war-attitudes. 

Relationship of Age to Attitude Toward War. While the prin 
cipal purpose of the experiment was to study the influence of 
education upon war-attitudes, additional information which was 
eolleeted at the same time that the tests were administered made 

possible to study the réles played by two additional factors, age 
and sex, in the determination of such attitudes. 

In order to study the relationship of age to war-attitudes, while 
sex and edueation were held constant, younger boys were com 
pared with older boys and younger girls with older girls in each 
of the three classes. The comparisons resulting from this method 
treating the data are contained in Table IV. 


0 


TABLE IV 
SONS OF THE SCORES OF STUDENTS OF THI SAMI SEX AND kpuc ATIONAI 
STATUS BUT DIFFERENT AGES 
Diff 


>) 


7) 


104 .30 


None of the cemparisons set forth in Table LV even approach 
reliability very closely. Furthermore, the differences show no 
consistent trend either one way or the other, the older group 
averaging higher in four of the six comparisons and the younger 
group averaging higher in the remaining two. These facts indi 
cate that chronological growth, apart from other factors, does not 
influence war-attitudes in any significant manner. It could hardly 
be expected to, since attitudes are more an outgrowth of environ 
mental contacts than of mere growth over a period of time. 

Sex Differences in Attitudes Toward War. The third phase 
of the study consisted of several comparisons of boys and girls 
of the same age and educational status, the intent being to obtain 
information relative to sex differences in war-attitudes. The pop- 
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ular belief seems to be that girls are more averse to war than boys. 
The facts brought out by this study are summarized in Table V. 

In every case but one the girls of each age-class group average 
higher than the boys, that is, they are more pacifistic. This faet 
may be indicative of this trend even though none of the differences 
set forth in the table are reliable. 


TABLE V 


COMPARISONS OF THE SCORES OF STUDENTS OF THE SAME AGE AND EDUCATIONAI 
STATUS BUT OF DIFFERENT SEx 
Diff. 
Ave. 8.D. Diff. S.E.diff. S.E.diff 
H. 8S. Seniors 


eh SES a 6 wowes 3: 3 .00 } - . 
Gas, BEET... cccees ; 7 2.00 § C6 436 


Boys, 18-21......... 58 3.58 96 } 30 
Girls, 18-21 ......... 4; 2 2.03 § 


College Freshmen 
Boys, 16-18... 2¢ 5.48 .80 } 
SEPA. co 6 wocece f 5.6 2.04 | 


Boys, 19-22 11) 


oo 
Girls, 19-22 ...... 35 3.78 95 | 


College Seniors 

soys, 18-2: 
Girls, 18-23 ... 3 02 
Boys, 24-38 ..... py >. 66 
Girls, 24-38......... | 5.90 

It is interesting to note that the youngest boys (high seniors, 
16-17) have the most ‘‘militaristic’’ score of all. On the other 
hand, the average score of the younger college senior girls is the 
only one in the entire study that falls outside the ‘‘mildly paci 
fistic’’ range; it is in the ‘‘strongly pacifistic’’ category. Both 
groups of college senior girls average higher than any of the other 
groups, while the oldest senior boys have the highest average of 
all the male groups. The standing of the latter group is in strik 
ing contrast to the militaristic leanings of the youngest male group 
mentioned above. These facts might again be interpreted to indi- 
eate that educational influences do tend to modify war-attitudes 
somewhat in the direction of pacifism. It hardly seems logical to 
account for these facts solely on the basis of chronological growth, 
although the influence of this factor has not been excluded from 
these comparisons. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to study the influence of education upon the college 
student’s attitude toward war, Thurstone’s Attitude Toward War 
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Test, Form A, was administered to 179 freshmen and 106 seniors 
of the Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas, as 
well as to 195 seniors in the high school of the same community. 
The tests were scored according to the method recommended by 
Thurstone and the data tabulated from several different points 
of view. The results of the experiment suggest the following 
conclusions : 

1. While there is a consistent trend from high school seniors 
to college seniors toward a more pacifistic attitude, the differ- 
ences between the average scores of the three groups are too small 
in every case to be statistically reliable. If a four-year college 
course brings about any real changes in an individual’s ideas 
about the relative virtues of militarism and pacifism, such modi- 
fication does not seem to be particularly marked. This is assum- 
ing, of course, that the test-instrument used in this study is a valid 
measure of war-attitudes. 

2. The average scores of all the various groups studied, with 
one exception, fall in the category designated by Thurstone as 
‘‘mildly pacifistie’’. 

3. A study of the 8.D.’s of the three groups of scores slows 
the college seniors to be the most homogeneous group. Appar- 
ently the attitudes and opinions of individuals with respect to war 
tend to beeome more alike as they grow older. 

4. Even when such factors as age and sex are held constant, 
education does not appear to modify war-attitudes in any very 
marked fashion. 

5. Chronological growth, apart from sex and educational status, 
does not appear to produce any reliable changes in war-attitudes. 
It is recognized, of course, that this study covers only a very 
restricted portion of the total life-span. A more elaborate study 
might bring to light real changes. The years here considered 
appear to be crucial ones, however, so far as the formation of 
attitudes is concerned. 

6. While the score averages of the girls indicate that they are 
more pacifistie than the boys in five comparisons out of six, in no 
case is a reliable difference in the war-attitudes of the two sexes 
revealed, age and education being excluded from consideration. 

7. A study of the average scores of the various sex groups 
shows the attitude of the high school boys to be the most markedly 
militaristic of any of the groups studied, while the leanings of the 
college senior girls are just as marked in the direction of pacifism. 
This might be regarded as an indication, even though it cannot 
be reliably verified, that education does tend to modify the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of groups under consideration. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR EQUILIBRIUM * 


By MEYER SOLOMON, M.D.+ 


ERHAPS it would be more appropriate to label this paper 
‘*The Principle of Equilibrium (or the Equilibrium Theory) 
in the Interpretation of Human Behavior’’. 

In current psychological, especially psychopathological litera- 
ture, several attempts have been made to reduce all efforts at 
adjustment to a single denominator. This is shown particularly 
in the writings of Freud,’ Jung,’ and Adler,’ and of the behavior- 
ists (Pawlow,* Bechterew,’ Watson*). Others in the past in psy- 
chology and philosophy have attempted the same task. 

The fundamental principles in the field of human behavior and 
personality should be in harmony with those in other fields of 
scientific thought. If possible, the same terminology with the origi 
nal connotation should be employed. 

The principle of equilibrium is one which has already been 
widely used. Personally I have been making practical use of it in 
my clinical studies of behavior problems for some years past.’ 

Herbert Spencer,* in his First Principles, upon which was built 
his system of synthetic philosophy, devoted a chapter to ‘‘ KEquili 
bration’’. The tendency of all forces in the universe to seek equi 
librium was regarded as applicable to all types of energy activity, 
inorganic and organic, from the lowest to the highest in phylogeny 
and ontogeny. Biology, psychology, sociology and ethics were 
included. In physics and chemistry it is commonly used and is 
part and parcel of energetics, mechanics and thermodynamics. 
Lotka® in his Elements of Physical Biology has found it of great 
value in biology. In physiology we see it, for example, in Child’s ” 
views on the physiological foundations of behavior and in Can- 
non’s™ The Wisdom of the Body. The function of the nervous 
system, especially the cerebrum, as an equilibrator has been men- 
tioned by many, including Sherrington,” Crile,“ and C. Judson 
Herrick.”* 

In psychology, normal and abnormal, there are many evidences 





* Manuscript received and acknowledged October 16, 1933. 
+ Read before the Eighty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric 

Association, at Boston, May 29 to June 2, 1933. This paper is an elaboration of a 

talk given before the Chicago Society for Personality Study on October 20, 1932. 
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of its use, such as in configuration or Gestalt psychology,’” ** in 
the redintegration conception of Hollingworth,” in the views of 
Pierre Janet ** with his emphasis on states of psychological ten 
sion, in psychoanalysis with its libido, mental mechanisms and 
metapsychology,” and in other dynamic psychologies, especially 
that of MeDougall.”” Wheeler * has used it extensively, particu- 
larly in his splendid The Science of Psychology. 

In fact, I believe that the principle of equilibrium is compatible 
with all of the so-called psychologies listed in the volumes entitled 
‘Psychologies of 1925’’ and ‘‘ Psychologies of 1930’’.* 

In sociology we note frequent reference to social forces.” 

Raup * in his ‘‘Complacency, the Foundation of Human Be- 
havior’’, endeavors to apply the principle to the autonomic and 
central nervous systems, maladjustments, habits, and the problems 
of philosophy. 

[ desire in this brief presentation merely to suggest its possible 
value in the explanation of certain types of behavior. 

The discussion may seem self-evident, inconsequential and 
nothing more than what has already been said frequently in other 
and better ways. However, as mentioned above, | have for some 
years past found this viewpoint helpful and satisfying in 
understanding and treating cases of maladjustment. Further- 
more, it helps, I think, toward clarification of many current con- 
troversial problems in psychopathology. I shall be grateful for 
criticism, even if my thesis be destroyed in the process. 


THESIS 


The thesis of this contribution is as follows: Human beings 
are subject to states and feelings of excessive strain and tension, 
with uneasiness or disequilibrium of varying intensity and dura- 
tion, which arise from several types of causes. In our struggle 
to gain release from excessive tension and maintain or regain 
equilibrium, we resort to various types of activity, normal and 
abnormal. 

DISCUSSION 


The human machine is an open energy system, constantly cap- 
turing, transforming and transmitting (or redistributing) energy.” 
It is in a state of unstable, dynamic moving equilibrium. It is 
constantly being upset or thrown into a state of relative disequi- 
librium and is as constantly seeking to maintain or regain relative 
equilibrium. Like all mechanisms, ‘‘its activities represent an 
upset of a stable equilibrium, that is, departure from a condition 
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of rest or uniform motion. The working of the machine is the 
expression of a natural tendency to restore equilibrium or to 
arrive at some new equilibrium which does not involve the trans- 
fer of matter or the transformation of energy against resistance, 
which is what we mean by doing work’’.** It may therefore be 
said that adaptation is the process of return to a more stable 
equilibrium in the face of changing conditions. 

The tendency to equilibrium applies to all types of activity 
within the human machine—physico-chemical, the individual cells 
and organs, the autonomic and the central nervous systems, in 
cluding cerebral activity, conscious and unconscious. 

Disequilibrium at one level tends to produce disequilibrium at 
other levels or types of activity. 

The central nervous system, particularly the cerebrum, attempts 
to bring about harmonious action or internal equilibrium of the 
total human machine by gaining control or dominance over its 
internal and external conditions, that is, by working (or overcom- 
ing resistance of internal or external origin). This is variously 
called correlation, codrdination, organization, integration, unifica- 
tion. 

The condition of equilibrium from moment to moment depends 
on the momentary condition of the total human machine and the 
total external situation. 

Forces or processes arising within the individual human ma- 
chine are frequently in conflict with one another, and the total 
human machine as a unit is frequently in conflict with external 
forces or processes. It is these conflicts which produce states of 
relative disequilibrium, tension, stress, strain and friction. 

States of equilibrium lead to feelings of what have been vari- 
ously called satisfaction, equilibrium, stability, ease, poise, com 
fort, relaxation, pleasure. 

States of disequilibrium lead to feelings of annoyance, disequi- 
librium, imbalance, unrest, restlessness, uneasiness, tension, stress, 
strain, discomfort, dissatisfaction, unpleasure, pain. 

Whatever produces increased cerebral strain leads to feelings 
of undue strain with a craving for and attempts at release there- 
from, that is, overcoming or resolving excessive tension which 
results from resistance, friction and conflict. 

The individual may be aware of the feeling of uneasiness and 
of his behavior but may be unaware of the causes of his uneasiness 
and of the meaning or explanation of his behavior (as a release- 
from-tension phenomenon). 

It does not follow that both the latter (the causes of uneasiness 
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and the craving for release) are existing at the moment in the 
so-called unconscious mind. The relationship, past or present, 
hetween the feeling of uneasiness, its precedent causation and the 
subsequent method of release may be merely unrecognized in their 


sequential order. 

IIndue strains and tensions increase the feeling of disequi- 
librium and the cravings and attempts to regain equilibrium. 

The so-called neurotic person is in a state of relatively greater 
unstable equilibrium than the average person, is subject to states 
of disequilibrium more easily, frequently and markedly, and must 
struggle for poise more persistently, constantly and vigorously. 
The so-called neurotie condition may be due to congenital insta- 
bility, acquired physical disease, or psychosocial stress. 

The causes of overstrain are external and internal. The ex- 
ternal causes include obstructions of a physical (things, persons, 
conditions), psychological, sociological, economic or occupational 
nature. The internal causes include physiological and pathologi- 
eal changes and psychological conditions (every type of mental 
struggle, including ethical-moral-religious conflicts). 

Cerebral overstrain or hypertension, if pronounced enough, 
and especially if long continued, results in feelings of insecurity, 
uncertainty, insufficiency, incompleteness, imperfection, inade- 
quacy, inferiority, incapacity, helplessness, being lost, dependency, 
strangeness, unfamiliarity, unreality, depersonalization, even split 
personality. 

Anxiety, fear, fatigue, depression, confusion, maladjustment 
eventually may result. 

Consciousness comes into being at moments of strain and un- 
due tension requiring new adjustment for equilibrium. 

Thinking, in the sense of unfinished conduct, is anticipatory 
so-ealled trial, error and success attempts at equilibrium, while 
overt behavior as finished conduct has the same goal.”’ 

The more intense the need for new adjustment, the greater the 
degree of consciousness. 

As tension at the upper levels or so-called higher types of 
activity becomes too great, control over the lower levels becomes 
less and release from strain occurs by increased and relatively 
unrestrained activity at lower levels of the total human machine 
down to the physicochemical level, as in emotion. 

The ordinary causes of psychological hypertension, whether 
recognized or unrecognized, are our physical, recreational, social, 
occupational, sexual and financial needs. 

When these feelings are great enough, relief or release must 
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ensue by a new or old type of response. When the feeling of unrest 
is unrelieved by ordinary, usual or normal methods, escape jg 
sought by extraordinary, unusual or abnormal methods. 

It is this craving for relief from undue tension which is respon- 
sible for the craving for equilibrium, inner unity, harmony, com. 
pletion, equanimity and perfection. 

Constant attempts, premeditated or unpremeditated, are made 
by the human machine to avoid or overcome (neutralize) these 
states of disequilibrium and maintain or regain equilibrium. Un 
relieved excessive tension leads to a persistent struggle for 
equilibrium. 

We finally come to seek states of tension in order to over. 
come resistance and then seek release therefrom when the tension 
is too great. 

The satisfaction of a need, the solution of a problem, the 
termination of the struggle relieves the strain and produces 
equilibrium. 

The type of activity resorted to, may be the result of purely 
accidental or momentary ‘‘trial and error’’ association and not 
psychologically symbolic of any other type of activity or under- 
lying motive but merely for release from uneasiness. On the 
other hand it may be symbolic by analogy or association. 

The need for gaining release from excessive tension or problem- 
solving presents a situation comparable to that of a caged or 
trapped animal * (as in the maze experiment in psychology), of 
the war neuroses and the ‘‘prison psychoses’’. When restrained, 
frustrated, or blocked, a state of increased uneasiness is the out- 
come, and with no release the condition becomes substantially 
that of a caged or trapped animal, craving but puzzled. Naturally 
there follow random movements, with multiple tendencies to action, 
doubt, confusion, so-called trial and error experimentation. This 
is especially true when battling with a problem on which one is 
temporarily stuck, so to speak, or which is solved with great 
difficulty or unsolvable, but efforts are continued to arrive at a 
satisfying solution as soon as possible. It is the unsolved or un- 
solvable problem or conflict with unrelieved tension which may 
eventually lead to fatigue, depression, anxiety, fear, a sense of 
failure and maladjustment of various sorts. 


SOME APPLICATIONS 


In intrauterine life there is usually perhaps the maximum de- 
gree of equilibrium during the span of human life. 
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At the moment of birth, due especially to changes in tempera- 
ture and pressure, a condition of undue tension results, with at- 
tempts at relief by crying and random movements. Otto Rank 
has developed a theory of birth trauma as the original cause of 
anxiety and fear but applies his theory exclusively psychologically 
in the sense of a separation from the mother instead of organi- 
cally and physiologically.” 

Any subsequent cause. for strain has the same effect on the 
infant—pressure, temperature, noise, light, falling, hunger, thirst, 
wetness, uncleanliness, pain, ete. 

Sleep is a method of restoration of balance with accumulation 
of free or surplus energy. 

The developmental demands soon become sources of strain— 
control of the nutritional and excretory needs, walking and talk- 
ing, the physical conditions, the persons and the psychological 
conditions in the home, the neighborhood and the school. 

Conditioned responses are but methods of avoiding annoying 
states of relative disequilibrium and seeking satisfying states of 
relative equilibrium. 

Adults, especially parents, particularly mothers, become agents 
through whom are gained and should be gained protection from 
excessive strains and insecurity. Overprotection may of course 
lead to excessive family ties and overdependence. 

The more limited the range of contacts and experiences the 
more limited and fixed the conditioned responses (or demands). 

In infaney and childhood relief from tension may be sought 
by finger sucking, crying, random, fidgety movements, nail biting, 
nail picking, nose picking, skin scratching, rhythmical movements, 
masturbation.” 

Gum chewing is common from an early age. 

The craving for new experience with states of tension with 
release therefrom when annoying is responsible for the search for 
excitement and thrill. 

A thrill or excitement permits of release from disequilibrium 
with a new equilibrium at a lower or higher potential. We there- 
fore purposely seek states of high tension and release therefrom. 
This applies to swinging as well as to adventuring and courting 
danger in general. 

There is a double or ambivalent tendency—a craving for con- 
ditions of risk, uncertainty and tension and for relief from them 
when too intense. 

When the feeling of tension is too great, a sense of insecurity 
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and dissolution follows, with anxiety and fear and efforts to avoid 
such uncomfortable states. Conditioned fears occur in this way. 

KXven the sexual act may be regarded as an intense degree 0 
tension followed by release. In masochism and sadism we gee 
extremisms of this sort. 

Sudden (surprise) release from strain constitutes much of what 
we call aesthetic pleasure.” 

The meaning or appreciation of music is thus explained by 
Raup.* ‘*When the first note is sounded’’, he says, ‘‘it calls into 
being the movements of the harmony that have previously been 
experienced’’—that is, ‘‘patterns which may implicitly finish the 
reduction of the disturbance that the first note produces’’. This 
means states of tension and release. 

Chance methods of gaining release from tension may become 
habitual pathways of discharge when under stress from any cause. 
We thus may have blinking of the eyelids, wrinkling the forehead, 
ties, passing the hand over the forehead or through the hair on 
the head, clasping the hands, shrugging the shoulders, supporting 
the chin with one hand, clearing the throat, various postures, 
restless walking to and fro, and the like. 

In other cases the safety valve is seen in the tendency to count 
the number of letters in a word, to follow the design on wall paper 
or in a rug, to draw designs or geometric figures while talking 
or thinking or listening, to count to oneself to a certain number. 

G. T. W. Patrick * has emphasized the tendency to seek release 
from excessive tension by relaxation in play, laughter, profanity, 
alcoho] and other drugs, and even war. 

Smoking, gambling, games, puzzle-solving, card playing, hob- 
bies are avenues of escape. 

High pressure civilization is responsible for the yearning for 
the simple life as opposed to the strenuous life. 

Various health panaceas, cults and fads serve as safety valves 
—vegetarianism, Fletcherism, etc. 

Literary and artistic creations are frequently frank expres- 
sions of the quest for poise. 

The search, within and without one’s self, for system, order and 
unity, the yearning for completion, perfection, certainty and secur- 
ity, the desire for superiority, magic, omniscience and omnipotence, 
are common evidences of the struggle to overcome resistance and 
friction and gain equilibrium for all time.” 

We see it in the various philosophical, ethical, political, social, 
economic, religious, industrial and legal systems. Cultural or 
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technics of control are after all but mechanisms of 


social 

quilibrium. 

-'The craving for unchanging, fixed laws, for uniformity, perma 

ent and eternal, was notably characteristic of Greek philosophy. 
Rigidity of views and personality traits “” are often protective 
vices to maintain balance and stability at all costs. They are 


| 


I 


truly pacifiers or comforters. They are energy savers. 

Myth and superstition permit equilibrium by temporarily giv 
satisfying solutions which produce peace of mind and body 
and allow one to proceed with the necessary routine work.* They 


? 


have funetioned as mind and health preservers. 

Working hypotheses or tentative conclusions permit a resting 
interval, and are temporarily satisfying solutions allowing of rela- 
tive peace of mind. 

Various methods of relaxation are employed in different health 
movements. 

Slips of the tongue and pen, so-called psychopathological acts 
of every-day life, are ordinarily due to the conflict of forees with 
states of undue tension and confusion, and uncontrolled, rapid, 
misdirected efforts at overcoming uneasiness and restoring a state 
of balanee.™ 

Mind wandering, intense abstraction, day dreaming and autistic 
thinking give relief from strain by mental activity along lines of 
least resistance or least action.*® 

Aside from the cases mentioned by Healy ® in his ‘‘ Mental 
Conflicts and Misconduct’’ in which he cites instances in which 
criminal conduct, often leading to whole careers of delinquency, 
flowed out of mental conflicts, generally related to sexuality, the 
unrest in other cases may be centered about occupational, financial 
or other pressures, so that delinquency and criminality may be 
looked upon as ways out of a psychological situation comparable 
to the caged or trapped animal. Even punishment of the offender, 
as mentioned by Radcliffe-Brown,*" is resorted to primarily to 
relieve the psychological imbalance produced by the knowledge or 
observation of the criminal act. 

Janet *’ has told us of certain impulsions which may arise in a 
similar manner, with a preliminary state of depression and an- 
guish. He gives examples of impulsions for alcoholic indulgence, 
excessive eating, walking and self-mutilations which arose in this 
way. With his keen insight, he tells us that the impulsions are 
apparently different in aim but their clinical characteristics are 
common, consisting in their periodical appearance, irresistibility, 
the satisfaction following the accomplishment, the remorse felt, 
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and the good but useless resolutions. In his cases Janet found 
that the impulsion was preceded by feelings of incompleteness 
which antedated the impulsions sometimes for days, and at one 
time, before the impulsions appeared, existed independently. He 
does not discuss the causes of the feeling of incompleteness. He 
concludes that the impulsions are but a part of what he calls ‘‘the 
psycholeptic crisis’’, to which the impulsions are by accident at 
tached. He adds this significant sentence: ‘‘These absurd acts 
are sought for passionately, simply because they are exciting acts, 
and these individuals have an urgent need of excitation on account 
of the anguish which the mental depression produces.’’ For ex 
citation and exciting acts I would say relief from tension and 
release activities.” 

Insomnia of psychogenic origin is due to the continuation of 
a conflict revolving about unsolved or unsolvable problems. 

Nocturnal dreams are the continuation of conflict between dif 
ferent forces or processes with an attempt at completion, solution 
or resolution of tensions.** They are, in fact, nothing more than 
relatively undirected thinking at a low level of consciousness or 
awareness, with attempts to relieve tension, solve present conflicts, 
or complete unsolved problems with random, unorganized or so- 
called free associations often ending in diversions from the origi 
nal goal idea, fusions of multiple associations, anticipations, 
reversals, and the like. They are thus attempts at equilibrium. 

Going to extremes in the blind search for everlasting and un 
attainable perfect poise has fed the fire of imagination and led 
to demands for magic, panaceas, and immediate solutions. Oddi 
ties of behavior, eccentricities of personality may spring from the 
same soil—such as, talking very slowly or walking very slowly or 
being unduly patient and long suffering in the effort to exercise 
a maximum degree of self-control. Overcaution and indecision 
are common consequences. 

In so-called psychopathic personalities we see unstable persons 
struggling for equilibrium, progressively worse or better as the 
years go on until a workable equilibrium is established.“ 

In nervous and mental disorders patients frequently spontane- 
ously tell us of their deep craving for inner harmony, poise, calm- 
ness, mental peace, imperturbability, serenity. 

In the psychoneuroses we see unsuccessful attempts to meet 
frustrations. Fears are but protective devices. ‘‘ Whistling in 
the dark’’ is a useful technic to maintain psychological balance. 
In hysteria, the emotional crises are acute explosive means of relief 
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from strain, while the losses of function (paralyses, etc.) take the 
patient out of the struggle. 

In the anxiety neuroses the individual is both fleeing and fight- 
‘ng at the same time. Its onset and symptoms arise as attempts 
at equilibrium in the face of overpowering emotional struggles and 
fatigue. This does not mean that each symptom is such an attempt 
+. he described in the terms and connotation of consciousness (idea, 
wish), for this would build for us a world of pure will and idea. 
As in emotion, the total human machine acting as a unit is battling 
‘o maintain its integration, from the-conscious to the physico- 
chemical levels of activity. The manifestations at any level of 
activity (psychological, postural, vegetative) in such cases are but 
evidence of the strain on the total machinery. Cannon’s and 
Crile’s writings develop this viewpoint for emotional excitement. 

In the compulsion or obsessional neuroses, with its repetitions, 
we see personal rituals or ceremonials as means of gaining com- 
posure. Protective devices, in the guise of thoughts, feelings and 
actions, once begun for definite reasons, become configurational or 
conditioned responses.* 

A deep, audible, prolonged expiration, like blowing off steam 
for release of too high pressure, is present in sighing from what- 
ever cause—tenseness, fatigue, sorrow. 


Suicide is clearly a means of gaining in one bound eternal free- 


dom from disturbance and annoyance. 

Aleohol and drug addiction are frequently seized upon as out- 
lets in this fashion.*® 

In the major psychogenetic psychoses, such as depression, ex- 
altation, paranoid states and schizophrenia, we see desperate 
struggles for balance by methods which often lead to complications 
resulting in even greater disturbance.“ 

The tendency to wishfulfillment is the tendency to equilibrium 
by completion in the sense of configuration or Gestalt psychology. 
The wish is a conscious tendency to release of undue tension, the 

of cerebral tension being antecedent to the wish. If the 
wish be blocked, the strain is increased. 

In his defense mental mechanisms Freud is really concerned 
with mechanisms of mental equilibrium, akin to immunity at the 
chemical level. Flight from reality by repression is a drastic 
method of avoiding conflict and gaining equilibrium. Rationaliza- 
tion and projection are technics toward the same end. Regression, 
as Tansley * says, ‘‘is a seeking of release from mental tension 
by the shortest and easiest route, an immediate satisfaction with- 
out regard to the future, and it is this, in the last analysis, that 
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Freud means by ‘pleasure’’’. His conception of libido, of th 
struggle between unconscious repressed and conscious repressing 
forces, with compromise by veiled expression of suppressed desires 
in dreams, psychopathological acts of every-day life, psychoneu 
roses, psychoses, literature, art, ethics and other channels is built 
on the rock of the equilibrium tendency. His conceptions of the 
Id, the ego and the super-ego, of sublimation and transference, as 
well as of the persistence of infantile wishes even though in trans 
formed, disguised, symbolic outlets of expression all spring from 
this same root. Tansley stresses the function of ‘‘the mind”’ as 
an equilibrator. 

Alfred Adler has changed the terms and the agents in the con 
flict (inferiority and superiority, the masculine protest and the 
will to power) but not the basic conception. In the preface to the 
first English translation of his The Neurotic Constitution he said: 
‘‘This (the comparative) method of approach leads us to view the 
compulsion of evolution and the pathological elaboration as the 
result of a conflict which breaks forth in the organic sphere for 
the purpose of attaining equipoise, functional capability and adap 
tation; the same struggle in the psychie sphere is under the com 
mand of a fictitious idea of personality whose influence dominates 
the development of the neurotic character and symptoms. If in 
the organic sphere, the individual parts codperate toward a com 
mon goal (Virchow), if the various abilities and tendencies of the 
individual tend toward a purposefully directed, unit-personality, 
then we may look upon every single manifestation of life as if in 
its past, present and future there are contained traces of a domi 
nating, guiding idea.’’ *” 

As disease is a state of lack of balance,” all therapy has for its 
object the restoration of balance. This applies to the treatment 
of mental disorders and the management and reconstruction of 
personality maladjustments. Physiotherapy (including hydro 
therapy and technics of relaxation), chemotherapy, psychotherapy 
(suggestion, persuasion, explanation, reéducation, distraction or 
diversion, confession, analytic or genetic studies, hypnosis) are 
but ways of obtaining physiological and psychological stability. 

KMdueation, after all, fundamentally has for its object ‘‘the 
formation of those habits which will secure and maintain com 
placency in an ever-increasing number of vital relationships’’.” 

In conclusion, from the standpoint of maladjustment, the prob 
lems are: 

1. Is the individual in a state of undue strain? 

2. If he is, what are the causes, internal and external, past and 

present, and how can they be overcome or lessened? 
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3. What methods are being used for release? 

4. Are individually and socially harmful methods of release 
being employed? 
If so, can better methods be substituted and how? 


CONCLUSION 


lhe living human machine is in a state of moving dynamic 
unstable equilibrium. Forces and processes arising within the in- 
dividual human machine are frequently in conflict with one another, 
and the total human machine is frequently in conflict with external 
forces and processes. There result states of relative disequi 


librium, tension, stress, strain, friction. States of equilibrium are 
accompanied by feelings of satisfaction, ease, poise, pleasure and 
the like. States of disequilibrium are accompanied by feelings of 
annoyance, uneasiness, restlessness, insecurity and the like. Hu- 
man beings are thus subject to states and feelings of excessive 
strain and tension, of varying intensity and duration, arising from 
several types of causes. In our struggles to gain release from 
excessive tension and maintain or regain equilibrium, we resort 
to various types of activity, normal and abnormal. The need for 
gaining release from excessive tension presents a situation com- 
parable to that of a caged or trapped animal as in the maze ex- 
periment in psychology, the war neuroses and prison psychoses. 
Some common ways and means of gaining equilibrium are men- 
tioned. The relation to other views is pointed out. The paper 
emphasizes the importance of the principle of equilibrium in the 
interpretation of human behavior and its possible application to 
the study and management of personality and behavior disorders. 
The views are in harmony with current scientific thinking in 
physics, chemistry and biology. 
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NOTE 
New Features for School Life 


Four pages more of important information will appear every month 
this year in School Life, monthly journal of the Federal Office of Education. 

Union of the Federal Board for Vocational Education and the Office 
of Education makes School Life the official mouthpiece for the principal 
Government activities in the interest of education. 

Following features of School Life service are announced for the coming 
year: 

A month to month account of the Federal Emergency Education 
Program. 

Educator’s Bulletin Board—listing new visual aids, educational radio 
programs, forthcoming meetings, new Government publications, maps and 
films useful to teachers, theses, pamphlets, and books. 

Aids for debaters: Since Federal Aid is the high school debate subject 
School Life will supply useful references and data. 

Other Countries Tell Us—a series of articles based on reports to the 
Office of Education. 

Vocational Summary—notes and news of vocational education in agri- 
culture, trade and industry, home economics, commercial subjects and 
rehabilitation. 

Schools Report—news from State and city school systems reported to 
the Office of Education. 

C.C.C, Education—Reports of progressive practices in the camps, and 
bulletins to camp educational advisers. 

The new Commissioner of Education J. W. Studebaker has just been 
sworn into office. His policies and program as they develop will, of course, 
be reported in School Life. 

Due to the increase in the number of pages and increase in printing 
costs the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, has 
announced a new price for School Infe; 10 cents per copy, $1 per year for 
10 issues. 
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A ScaLe For EvALUATING THE ScHOOL BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN TEN TO 
FirrEEN. By Margaret Hayes. (Scale and score sheet printed, 
manual of directions for administering and scoring mimeographed. ) 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1933. 

This seale is intended to-help teachers analyze objectively the habit 
patterns of adolescents, as a basis for determining maladjustments and 
developmental needs. The reliability of the scale (odd vs. even items) is 
88 +.015; this becomes .94 when the Spearman-Brown formula is applied. 
When the correlations between the ratings of two student teachers upon 
two different groups of 100 children were determined, the r’s obtained 
were +.36 and +.33. There is no real criterion of validity save that 
arising from the fact that the items were selected on the basis of the pooled 
opinions of two groups of judges, but ratings upon pupils judged to have 
the most and the least desirable personalities indicated that the scale 
definitely discriminates between good and poor personalities. 

The scale is an interesting extension of personality tests in two direc- 
tions. (1) It is intended for the adolescent child, whose personality is 
frequently the subject of criticism, but not so often of objective measure- 
ment, and (2) like Willoughby’s Scale of Emotional Maturity, it is in- 
tended for use by someone other than the subject. The reviewer is 
unwilling to grant what the author of the scale suggests, that the individual 
being studied is himself best able to judge his own personality. The author 
herself makes the point that personality is a dynamic function of the 
interaction between the individual and his environment, particularly of 
that part of the environment which consists of other personalities. Al- 
though personality defined in this way must necessarily be difficult to 
measure, it seems as though the approach must come from this direction. 
Certainly no one who has taught, can be unaware of the variation in an 
individual’s behavior in the different environments of two different 
teachers’ classes. Consequently, we are disposed to agree with the author 
that the apparently low reliability figures resulting from correlating the 
ratings of different judges with respect to the same individual, are a proof 
f adequacy rather than inadequacy. 

Granting that the present scale is attempting to evaluate only a specific 
part of the child’s personality, i.e., his school behavior patterns, it is an 
approach from the right angle, for it is certain that a child’s school 
behavior is frequently an index of the difficulties and maladjustments of 
personality which have their origin in the conflicts aroused by some other 
part of the environment. It is clear, however, that merely diagnosing the 
difficulties is insufficient—at least, from the standpoint of the child. We 
could wish that the author had indicated the technique of using the results 
as clearly as she indicated the method of giving and scoring the test. 

DoROTHEA JOHANNSEN. 
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THe Maze Test aND MENTAL DIFFERENCES. By 8S. D. Porteus. Vineland. 
N. J.: Smith, 1933. Pp. ix+219. 

Thirteen years ago Burt! jolted the complaisant mental testers with 
his claim that the Binet tests measure largely school products, and to only 
a slight degree measure intelligence (the criterion of intelligence being the 
Burt tests!). Porteus also emphasizes the academic character of Binet 
measures. These tests may be serviceable, he avers, for ordinary scholastic 
purposes, but they should not be used for classifying defectives. The 
feebleminded are characterized not so much by deficiencies of the | 
order as by lack of planning ability. In his quest for measures of thi: 
ability, Porteus hit on the maze. Various studies indicate that the validity 


of the maze as a detector of moronity, although not high, is superior to 
the Binet and other tests employed for this purpose. 
This book is in part an exposition of the problems of mental diagnosis 
but more largely a summary of studies in which the maze has been used 
CHARLES LEONARD STONE 


EXxTRA-SENSORY PERcEPTION. By J. B. Rhine, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Psychology, Duke University. With a Foreword by Professor 
William McDougall, F.R.S., D.Se., M.B.; and an Introduction by 
Walter Franklin Pierce, Ph.D., Research Officer, B.S.P.R. Bos 
ton: Boston Society for Psychical Research, March, 1934. Pp. xiv 
169. With 8 illusts., 7 graphs, and 44 tables. 

Although on the Scientific Council of the American Psychical Institute 
and Laboratory, the present reviewer approaches his little task with mis 
giving—parapsychology being still in the borderland of science as the 
‘*‘Novum Organon’’ lays down its rules. One still is mystified, agnostic 
hesitant, but inevitably confident that out of the yet seeming contradictions 
the somewhat we term psychic, mental, personal, ete., will gradually 
achieve its realest sanctions. Pure idealism has much to say to the psy 
chology of the future—more even perhaps than the new physics, the ulti- 
mate, mathematical electrical physics, has said to both physies and 
neurology in these later years. At last we are beginning to provide content 
to the mostly empty concepts personality, consciousness, ego, mind, life, 
and to their meaning. In the present, in reality early, stage of knowledge 
scientifie’’, too sceptical, too narrow, as he can 


“e 


one can be as easily too 
be too gullible. Pure idealism is the logical ‘‘limit’’ of science, not its 
obstructor. One needs recall how long the phenomenon of hypnosis re 
mained in ill-repute, and it does no harm to remind one’s self that becaus 
the great majority of mediums, telekinesis, telepathy, etc., are fakery is 
no bit of argument or evidence that extra-sensory perception, etc., ete., may 
not exist in fact and their nature scientifically be explained and seen to 
be as commonplace as magnetism for example, than which the world has 
no greater mystery. ‘‘Horatio’s’’ philosophy still is wofully incomplete. 


1 Burt, Cyril: Mental and Scholastic Tests. London: London County Council Pub 
lications. 1921. Pp. 244. 
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William MeDougall orients us in this research in two or three sentences 
it of his long foreword: ‘‘Nothing daunted, the Rhines spent the year 
at Harvard studying psychology and philosophy and in making acquaint- 

ee with Dr. W. F. Prince and the Boston 8S. P. R. And in the fall of 
1927 they turned up at Duke University, as determined as ever to work in 
field of psychie research, and, if possible, within the walls of a univer- 

It was then I began to realize what manner of man | had to deal 
| found J. B. Rhine to be a ruthless seeker after truth, almost, 
| may say, a fanatical devotee-of science, a radical believer in the adequacy 
f its methods and in their unlimited [sic] possibilities. . . . He has 
levoted much thought and study to the history of science and to the prob- 

of scientific method. And he manifests in every relation the scrupulous 
honesty and regard for truth that befit such a student. . . . Finally, 
| would testify that I have ‘sat in’ at the experimentation on a number 


? 
al 


the 


if occasions, and have in some instances personally conducted the experi- 
ments, and have failed to discover either any indication of lack of good 
faith or any serious flaw in the procedures followed.’’ And William Me- 
Dougall’s opinion in such terms as these will continue to have weight, and 
his testimony would be hard to impugn! 
The experiments were ideally simple; and they seem to be a scientific 
ginning of a bridge across the ill-considered gap between psychology 
ind meta- or parapsychology, between sensory and extra-sensory percep- 
tion. Over ninety thousand (90,000) ‘‘trials’’ or experiments were made 
n ‘‘pure telepathy, pure clairvoyance, clairvoyant card-calling with the 
shuffled and eut pack of 25 playing ecards placed face-down before the 
percipient, and clairvoyant card-calling with the cut pack of cards remain- 
ng unopened until after the 25 calls are made.’’ Three years of the 
research are included in this report. Hundreds of persons altogether 
served as subjects, of whom a dozen or so did much more than others. 
Many sorts of control-safeguards and experiments were tried out in a 
manner apparently scientifically unexceptionable. Much space is devoted 
to the mathematies of probability, probable error, deviation, etc., in the 
work; possible theories are discussed; and due attention is given to the 
mental and physiologic conditions of the subjects in relation to the imme- 
diate environment, physical and psychological; for example, tests were 
made when certain sedatives had been taken and others when a subject was 
ill. ‘‘It is independently established on the basis of this work alone that 
Extra-Sensory Perception is an actual and demonstrable occurrence.”’ 
Reference to Doctor Walter Franklin Prince’s valuable introduction 
may not be omitted; his position as research officer of the pioneer Boston 
Society for Psychical Research (of which so many famous psychologists 
and psychiatrists have been members) gives his summary of other such 
work and his conclusion that here the notion of chance is ‘‘entirely out of 
the question’’ special foree and value. And the research is continuing. 
The volume is well printed, but, strangely enough, has no index (a few 
hours’ work), thus detracting from its usefulness to any who wishes to 


study it—as many will! 
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Doctor Rhine and his wife, President Few of Duke University, and 
Professor McDougall are due to be widely congratulated on this research 
when its scientific meaning shall have become widely appreciated. 

GEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

New York. 


Tue SrneteE Woman: A MepicaL Stupy iN Sex Epucation. By Robert 
Latou Dickinson and Lura Beam. Baltimore: Williams and Wil- 
kins Co., 1934. Pp. xix+469. With 26 statistical Source-Tables 
and frontispiece. 

This is the seventh book in the Medical Aspects of Human Fertility 
Series issued by the National Committee on Maternal Health. It continues 
the study of the sex-education of women begun in ‘‘A Thousand Mar- 
riages’’, and will be followed soon by a completing volume (also by the 
same authors) ‘‘Sex-Patterns: A Source-Book.’’ 

The book does not make pleasant reading but its material undoubtedly 
is well worth while for its purpose toward human happiness. Even the 
ease-hardened [sic] psychiatrist feels that it comes a bit too near to mar- 
ring the romantic ideal of the womanhood of belles lettres and of his ado- 
lescence when the truth did not have to be repressed nor ideals modified. 
The book’s basis is 1078 case-records :—350 histories containing details of 
sex-experience with some anatomic, physiologic, and pathologic correlations, 
together with two control-groups without such details, consisting of 728 
histories. Despite the fact that ‘‘the social problem of the single is wide”’ 
this is ‘‘the first medical analysis of the single woman as such’’. ‘‘In the 
population fifteen years old and older, every fourth woman and every 
third man is single.’’ 

Besides the source-tables already noted, a preface, an introduction, and 
a fairly complete index, the book consists of four parts. Part one, titled 
‘*Health’’, has five chapters: 1895, patient, health, therapy, and imagina- 
tion respectively. Part two, ‘‘Sexuality’’, has six chapters: virginity, 
engagement, heterosexuality, homosexuality, autosexuality, and aberration 
Part three, ‘‘Creative Problems’’: family, religion and art, and work. 
Part four, ‘‘Interpretation’’, has three chapters: two control-groups, 1930, 
and a summary. 

From the summary three paragraphs are expedient here. P. 429: 
**1895 to 1930. The earliest cases seen in gynecological practice were 
women born a few years after the Civil War ended, dressed in the Victorian 
clothes {the frontispiece shows how seventeen layers of cloth usually en- 
circled the waist] which have lately been revived, reluctant to disclose the 
existence of pelvic trouble and the pelvis, generally coming for ‘something 
terrible’. Thinking was more romantic, sex was close to perversion, duty 
was strong. Delivery, pregnancy, abortion, syphilis, gonorrhea, what used 
to be called [!] betrayal, frigidity in coitus, and autosexuality appear 
among the problems of the first forty-six cases seen about 1895. 

‘‘An equal number of contemporary young women of the same age as 
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the 1895 group, thirty, compared on the same points show that the progress 


has been towards preventive medicine. The patient is a pretty, well-edu- 
eated girl of good social status, usually coming for premarital examination, 
marrying her first love, intending to learn the physical mechanies of coitus, 


ind to control fertility.’’ 

Chosen from a page-and-a-half of conclusions: 
ostly. The truism that education usually has a better time than ignorance 
bears repeating. . . . Capacity and desire for love, for sexual life and 


‘ 


Sexual illiteracy is 


- work continue far beyond the middle years when subsidence is popularly 
iken for granted. [See W. F. Robie’s prophetic treatises.| . . . The 
data contain some indications of a moving toward the separation of sex 
and love. . . . The social meaning of singleness, outside of fertility, is 
in the change of mental and spiritual values implied in development with- 
out sexual knowledge and emotional fertilization; singleness is harder or 
softer, differently ignorant and differently wise from marriage.’’ 

GEORGE VAN NEss DEARBORN. 
New York. 


['exTBOOK OF ABNORMAL PsycHoLogy. By Roy M. Doreus, Associate in 
Psychology, the Johns Hopkins University, and G. Wilson Shaffer, 
Psychologist, Sheppard-Pratt Hospital; Professor of Psychology, 
University of Baltimore. Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
1934. Pp. xiii+389. With 30 figs. and 4 pl. $4.00. 

This is a book characterized by Professor K. Dunlap (who writes one 
of the two ‘‘forewords’’ and is referred to in the text very many times) 
as a ‘‘magnum opus’’ that ‘‘marks the beginning of an epoch’’; in these 
days of new epochs, ete., ete., this of course may prove to be true enough, 
although the present reviewer humbly ventures that he does not quite see 
exactly how the new epoch is to be launched through its influence. Super- 
intendent Ross Chapman of the Sheppard-Pratt Hospital writes a more 
temperate estimate of the book. For instance,—‘‘Granted that the psy- 
chiatrist has to act today too frequently on insufficient information both 
historical and clinical; granted that the psychologist may in many instances 
bring to patient and physician very great assistance, we pass into dan- 
gerous territory when we take mental disease out of the hands of the 
medical profession. The physician needs all the help he can get in this 
field, . . . the directing force must be his.’’ The present reviewer, 
professional in both of these fields, must subscribe in general to this dictum, 
although much fine psychiatric work is being done by psychologists in 
clinies under the consultative guidance of medical men. The authors are 
to be congratulated on publishing so conspicuously Doctor Chapman’s 
opening statement that ‘‘this admirable book is written by two psycholo- 
gists for students of psychology’’,—presumably also for intelligent pre- 
medical students. It would do these latter also very much good, for it is 
a storehouse of material, in considerable part historical, ranging widely 
over the background of psychiatry. 
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The authors themselves express clearly enough in the Preface the per. 
sons whom especially they had in mind as readers, as follows: ; 
this text has been written to fill the needs of advanced students in psy. 
chology, premedical students, and medical students who desire more psy- 
chological information. The latter group should find that the materia] 
dovetails with their information in physiology, neurology, and psychiatry.”’ 

There is another group of more or less learned women and men to whom 
the reviewer now having his say cordially recommends this big book for 
four dollars, namely, about seventy per cent of the general medical prac- 
titioners in America and in England. Most of them are almost euphorically 
ignorant of this particular need, but this lessens it not at all. They need 
it in their business and in their play, if any, as well, for it will pleasantly 
occupy more hours than most of them have spent on study since the Depres 


ce 


sion was born. 
It is not a volume for detailed review; it is too comprehensive. ‘‘ May 
it live long and prosper!”’ 
GEORGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 


New York. 


MENTAL Derictency Due To Birtu INJuries. By Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland; Winthrop 
M. Phelps, M.D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Yale University 
School of Medicine; Consultant on Birth Injuries, The Training 
School at Vineland; and Ruth Taylor Melcher, M.A., Research As 
sistant, The Training School at Vineland. New York: The Mae 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+289. $4.50. 

This important contribution to the momentous problem that it furthers 
is dedicated to two of the young patients whom it discusses, one of whom 
has died. It contributes valuable information, scientifically guaranteed 
to be true, to the broad matter of better and safer parturition, which surely 
is one of the most urgent medical problems of our time. This in turn 
seems to be largely a matter of the better education of women in feminine 
hygiene, and the prophylaxis of serious trouble by having medica! car 
throughout pregnancy. The married have so much to learn! 

The study is especially concerned with those birth-traumata that cause 
cerebral hemorrhage resulting in demonstrable paralyses which may directly 
or indirectly cause or be associated with mental retardation of any degree 
‘There is reason to believe that such injuries may cause mental retardation 
or personality-disturbance without conspicuous motor symptoms’’—an 
observation far more important probably than commonly has been ree 
ognized for injuries (e.g., concussions) to adults as well as to individuals 
just entering ‘‘the world’’. A central problem of the investigation is the 
more precise estimation of the mental abilities of these children and their 


improvement under ‘‘muscle’’-training. ‘‘Among the many hazards of 
child-bearing is the danger of serious injury to the nervous system of the 
new-born child. This risk, which is especially serious among first-born 
children, is present in an apparently normal birth as well as in those where 
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ural labor is unusually severe or prolonged and in those which require 


ha 
‘instrumental delivery.’’ 

[here is a preface by Professor Doll, an introduction, an appendix 
.omposed of twelve case-histories, a bibliography of sixty-four items, and 
: fairly complete index. The chapters proper deal respectively with eti- 


ology (‘‘varieties of injuries, predisposing and causative factors, and 
symptoms of intracranial injury, immediate and delayed’’); the subjects; 
irth and developmental histories; mental tests and measurements; mental 
estimates; mental growth; physical therapy ; and summary and conclusions. 

In the long chapter on mental tests in their relation to birth-injury 
handicaps they discuss eight :—the Binet-Terman, Myers’s mental measure, 
the Goodenough drawing-test, the Healy pictorial completion number two, 
the Porteus maze, the Witmer formboard, the Ohio literacy test, and Mor- 
can’s mental test. The two first mentioned they found of most use in 
ese cases, but a large variety of motor disabilities and abilities make the 
other tests of value in particular individuals. 

This research-report is concerned with twenty-six cases, altogether, 
twelve of which were studied intensively. Twenty-six illustrations, some 
of them graphs, add greatly to the interest and value of the book. <A para- 
graph from the summary shows that the work was conducted, as one might 
xpect indeed, in a thoroughly scientific manner: ‘‘The investigation in- 
eludes a survey of the representative literature on the subject, supple- 
mented by conference and correspondence with authorities in the immediate 

related fields, and by intensive study of twelve cases of different 
degrees of mental and physical handicap. The study of the cases has been 
developed in terms of etiological and developmental histories, comprehen- 
sive neurological examinations, representative mental and physical meas- 
irements, and observational records. Each ease has been considered 
clinically and the group as a whole has been treated statistically (in spite 
of the small number of cases) so that both qualitative and quantitative 
methods might be evaluated.’’ This the present reviewer earnestly calls 
to the attention of research folk as an example of scientific regimen worth 
mitating pro tanto. 

This work, incidentally but importantly, has a wider interest than 
Professors Doll and Phelps and Miss Melcher, perhaps realize, for it con- 
stitutes a related phase of a new research-need slowly forming in the minds 
of sundry investigators, namely, research into the sometimes very seriously 
deteriorating effects of blows on the skull that produce neither fracture 
nor unconsciousness, even, at times. Necroscopy-reports correlated with 
behavior-limitations and intelligence- and affect-defects gradually in the 
future will give us after the necessary years the true philosophy of the 
Drain, how so vague. 

These researchers are to be congratulated on a fine piece of work in a 
productive direction. 

GeEorGE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

New York. 
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